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PHILIP CABOT'’S FAITH 


From an Interview in this Issue 


ee INALLY, I discovered that the only way of escape, positively the only 

way, was through a dominant faith in God. The road to that belief was not 
asmooth one. It was rough, and there were formidable mountain-peaks to scale. 
I was literally beaten and battered into a faith. But once you have the feeling — 
then follows consolation indescribable. You havea certain gratification, as when 
you listen to sweet music. It is the satisfaction of hunger and thirst appeased. 
It is not an intellectual process. You may not tell whence it comes or how. 
But it warms you, enthuses the entire being. In an intangible way you feel 
power surging through you, as the electric current surges from the dynamo 
through the electric wire. This feeling of the intimate presence of God may | 
be cultivated. Practice increases the sense. But one must exercise the greatest 
care with the technique. There were ten years in which I neither prayed nor 
thought of prayer. Now I pray every hour, sometimes audibly, but oftener 
the words are unspoken. Prayer helps one tune in with the Infinite, but a 
person must get the proper wave length. 


“T think this experience comes in one form or another to every man. My 
business associates tried to kill the soul, but they could not do it. Sooner or 
later the thing will thrust itself up like the ghost at the feast and will not down. 
I can think of no instance in my experience where a person succeeded in 
altogether disposing of it.” 
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A Test Case 


We choose this place to ask,— 
Has the time come for religious liberals to test in court 


the right of any state legislature or board of education to 
bar- the teaching of evolution from tax-supported schools? 


HE RECENT INSTANCE in North Carolina 

Serves aS a type of argument against science 
which is used throughout the country. Governor 
Cameron Morrison said, when the vote against text- 
books on evolution was taken, “I will not consent 
that any such doctrine as evolution as it pertains 
to the origin of man shall be taught in the public 
schools.” Further it was said, “The Board of Edu- 
cation is against any text-book which in any way 
intimates an origin of the human race other than 
that contained in the Bible.” These two sentences 
show, respectively, the autocratic stand of a ser- 
vant of the people moved by religious conviction, 
and the acceptance by an official body of the State 
of a sectarian authority binding all the people as 
though it were a law of the land. On both counts 
we have a plain and alarming violation of our 
American charter of liberty. We all know that if 
the Roman Catholic Church should make any such 
decision in keeping with its doctrine and practice 
where it had an effectual majority in any State, 
there would be an immediate uprising, bringing us 
to serious conditions. But why do we not wince 
at all when we are told that this thing was done 
by Protestant fundamentalists, of whom there are 
five hundred thousand in the thinly settled State 
of North Carolina. We must not tolerate any such 
hypocrisy and dishonor to go without a clear call 
‘to our readers, especially to judges, lawyers, and 
‘teachers throughout the country. Rise up, O men 
of God! 
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A great tradition has grown up in the United 

States that. we are a free people. It is subject to 

careful examination. It is true, there are many 

decisions by our various courts, even up to the 

United States Supreme Court, that this is a Chris- 

tian nation. That has practical implications. Who 

is a Christian? And what of non-Christians? 

Have they no rights? The fact remains that the 

present attempt to establish the binding authority 

of the fundamentalist Christian’s inerrant Bible 

as a lawful and inviolable standard in our govern- 

ment to which all teaching must conform with 
respect to the origin of man, proves that zealous 

people are determined to have their way, utterly 
in disregard of the rights of minorities. The 
troublesome question is, Can majorities do as they 
please? Is majority rule in all things true democ- 
racy? When we get down to the facts, there is less 
assurance about human rights in our Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of the United 
States than we sometimes believe. The former 
solemnly declares: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among 


Men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 


Have we ever ehoueiit how constraining that last 
clause is,—“deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed”? How is the “con- 
sent” determined except by a majority-vote? That 


-is the working fact, though our hearts may glow 


with an idealistic sentiment about our perfect 
freedom. We are not free, are we, if we disagree 
with the law of the majority on a burning issue? 
And that arresting query is not answered otherwise 
by turning to the first amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, the beginning of the hallowed Bill of Rights, 
which says,— 
Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the 


right of the people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 


“Respecting the establishment of religion” means 
there shall be no state church; but it does not 
mean that a coalition of churches, such as the 
fundamentalist cabal, may not persuade and coerce ~ 
legislatures and the Congress to pass laws to please 
the anti-evolutionists. A fundamentalist bloc is 
just as practicable, is it not, as a farm bloc, a wool 
bloc, an oil bloc, or any other. 

- THE REGISTER believes now is the accepted time 
to test the specific case of evolution according to 


the law of the land. That matter would lead to 


the general proposition of the right to religious 
liberty. As the abolition of the teaching of evolu- 
tion, in the name of religion, violates the right of 
those citizens who believe in the spirit of free in- 
quiry and the teaching of ‘recognized scientific 
theories, not at all as a religious right but as an 
educational right for which ‘they pay their taxes, 
we have a clear conflict between ‘religion intruding 
illegally in the field of politics and the pi duty 
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of the State to provide its children with the knowl- 
edge approved by the recognized leaders in their 
respective fields of learning. 

Such a deep-seated conflict in ideas cannot for- 
ever be kept silent. We have been told that it 
_ were better to let a “sleeping dog lie,’’ because we 
will get less for our efforts than we now have, 
whatever that may be. Our respectful disagree- 
ment is based first on the theory that the way to 
meet a situation is to meet it and not wait till the 
hour of disaster; and second, on the fact that the 
opponents of freedom are already at work in every 
part of the country, and nothing will stop them. 
Their name is legion; their leader, William Jen- 
nings Bryan. He says, “The movement against evo- 
lution will sweep the country and we will drive 
Darwinism from our schools.” He adds with a chal- 
lenge, “When the people speak with emphasis, they 
[the teachers] will be glad enough to teach any- 
thing the people want.” Mr. Bryan speaks before 
enormous audiences and legislative bodies, and he 
means business. We believe that ninety per cent. 
of all Protestants are with him either actively or 
permissively. They are getting ready. We think 
what has already occurred in two States will soon 
oceur in other States. How shall we meet the -sit- 
uation? Our own confidence is that the American 
' tradition and sentiment will prevail if we are vigi- 
lant and aggressive. We submit five reasons for 
our faith. 

First, the Bible is a religious book having no 

‘legal authority in any of its teaching except in the 
administration of the churches which accept it as 
their rule of faith and practice. 

Second, the Bible cannot be made the law of the 
country or of any State, because such a sectarian 
authority would be equivalent to an established 
sectarian church, which is contrary to our Constitu- 
tion. Fundamentalists have no more right to make 
the Bible binding authority for all citizens than 
Roman Catholics have a right to make the Pope 
binding authority for all citizens. 

Third, the teaching of evolution in the public 
schools is not a religious but a scientific function, 
belonging to the field of biology and not theology, 
and approved by the leaders of science in all parts 
of the world. Incidentally, theism and the religion 
of Jesus Christ are both espoused by thoroughgoing 
evolutionists, who declare there is no conflict be- 
tween science and religion. — 

Fourth, the liberty of the soul and oe spirit of 
free inquiry are the very breath of life in a democ- 
racy, and to take away either would be to stifle 
religion, kill the soul, and end the progress of 

learning and the advancement of civilization. 

Fifth, freedom is the natural and inalienable 
right of all men to believe what they will. To de- 
fine freedom is to limit it, and to limit freedom is 
to destroy it. We cannot be half under sectarian 
authority and half free, just as we could not en- 
dure, as Lincoln said, half slave and half free. 

It is our earnest desire, therefore, that the judi- 
ciary decide this general question of religious free- 
dom by means of a particular case involving the 
barring of evolution from our public schools. We 
look for some one to take a case to court. 
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The President’s Address 


HAT THE PRESIDENT SEES in Lincoln, 

that we see in Mr. Coolidge. His address 
last week in New York on the birthday of the 
Emancipator reveals himself quite as clearly as it 
estimates his subject. It was true also of Woodrow 
Wilson in his tribute to the Nation’s martyr. The 
most eloquent and telling parts of biography are 
likely to be autobiography. Mr. Coolidge said, for 
example, “To me the greatness of Lincoln consisted 
very largely of a vision by which he saw more 
clearly than the men of his time the moral relation- 
ship of things.” We accept that. We have never 
believed that Lincoln was a creative, achieving, 
masterful statesman. He was patient, sure, spir- 
itual, knowing how 

The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 


Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


And so it is with Mr. Coolidge. He has not the 
native sad and brooding temper of the other, and 
his years are not yet weighed with great cares. 
But whatever come, he is solid, strong, not easily 
provoked, slow to anger, and of great stability. 
We can count on him in trouble, we say ‘to our. 
selves. He assures us. He may move slowly, and 
sometimes it would please us if he would stress 
some things more than others, if, for instance, he 
might show greater indignation in the present 
shameful scandal in oil which smears and stains 
the honor of our Government. But that is his 
temperament against ours. It is not moral dull- 
ness against moral quick. We should be pleased, 
also, to have him speak a glowing period on why 
the soldiers take away their otherwise imperish- 
able glory by lobbying for a bonus. We should 
be happier if he said something definite to the 
farmer for the latter’s release from his unconscion- 
ably hard lot while industry and commerce burst 
with fatness. And on taxation, we do not see as 
clearly as he thinks he does how and why the reduc- 
tion of taxes on the larger incomes is going to help 
us all. 

As he says of Lincoln, “He was not a financier,” 
so we say of Mr. Coolidge. We all know he depends 
upon advisers, and these are usually men of sub- 
stantial business success, rather than reformers and 
scholars and far-seeing men. In other words, he 
is a conservative. And further, he has that Lin- 
colnian faith in the everlasting right and its good 
outcome. It was bred in him sternly and benignly 
by the hard and gentle ways of Providence up in 
the resistant and. yielding Vermont hills. He 
preaches and believes the imponderables, ending as 
a rule with sound generalities, yet making one feel 
he is in earnest for the well-being of the whole 
country. Others must bring the new laws, the 
remedies, the technical advices. The people must 
be their own leaders. He will not be daring. He 
will hold fast to “sound. doctrine.” He will be 
steady. Lincoln, he said, “was a great moral 
force.” So are you, Mr. President. 
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Wilson in the Footsteps of Monroe 


He tried to do for Europe what has made our own security 


Soria, January 9. 


HE OLD WORLD paid little heed to 

the recent observance by the American 
people of the centenary of one of the 
great facts of history, the promulgation 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Europe was too 
much absorbed in its own affairs to be 
stirred by a transatlantic event of senti- 
mental interest. And yet the American 
people were commemorating a _ vast 
achievement in the interests of peace and 
public order, a pledge that, so far, at 
least, as Old World ambitions are con- 
cerned, America shall be forever exempt 
from the march of armies. That pledge 
had a double significance. It not only 
served notice upon Europe that it must 
keep hands off the American continent, 
but by that very principle it safeguarded 
the nations of the New World from the 
provocafive activities of the Old. It elimi- 
nated from this continent the ambitions, 
the resentments, and the hatreds that 
make the life of Europe a fitful fever. 

Here and there, in the most thoughtful 
quarters in Europe, the realization is be- 
ginning to penetrate that what the Old 
World needs for its tranquillization, above 
all things, is a European Monroe Doctrine. 
This Old World adaptation of a New 
World principle, it is realized, cannot be 
aimed at the nations of America, but at 
the peoples of Europe. The suspicion that 
America, as personified in the United 
States, harbors ambitions which can be 
attained by the acquisition of “spheres of 
influence,” or territorial possessions on this 
side of the Atlantic has died hard; but it 
is dead. Even the most chauvinistic Eu- 
ropean minds have reached the comfort- 
ing conclusion that America is content 
with its own continent; that even in 
cases where the fortunes of war and the 
duties iniposed by victories have compelled 
the United States to plant its flag on Old 
World territories, like the Philippines, it 
has departed with reluctance from its 
established policy of aloofness. Far from 
fearing American designs on European 
soil, Europe has had occasion since the 
beginning of the Great War to become 
convinced, to its profound regret, that 
America is well content to steer clear 
from all European complications and 
rivalries. 


ON ITS OWN SOIL, five years after 
the war, Europe is beginning to realize 
its own anarchistic tendencies, interna- 
tionally speaking. The achievements of 
the period of reconstruction are being 
radically hampered by the machinations 
of new balances of power, fresh groupings 
of powers designed to check or overawe 
other combinations of nations. These 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


European Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


new groupings of fighting or economic 
power were based ostensibly upon pleas 
of defense. But they are fast extending 
their purposes and designs to the psy- 
chology of offense and aggression. It was 
on the plea of defense that France bound 
Czechoslovakia by a treaty; on the same 
protestations the French Republic is 
carrying on negotiations with Jugoslavia. 
Among the lesser powers, ‘the Little En- 
tente is a conspicuous example of offen- 
sive purposes disguised under a cloak of 
defensive protestations. Announced to the 
world purely as a defensive combination, 
the Little Entente in the past two years 
has amply demonstrated its aim to con- 
trol, by the menace of force, the lives of 
neighboring nations. 

The new treaties and alliances cast the 
shadow of the past over*Europe and the 
world. They indicate, as plainly as facts 
can point, a duplication of the psychologic 
background of the World War. ‘Gradu- 
ally, after the struggle fought to end the 
rule of force, the machinery of that rule 
of force is being industriously recon- 
structed. It is forced upon millions of 
minds and hearts in the Old World that, 
after the holocaust which nearly swept 
the structure of civilization from its 
foundations, the statesmen of Europe are 
staging a new holocaust, more destructive 
than the first. Having thoroughly burned 
its hands to charred stumps, Europe is 
now preparing to place the stumps in 
the fire. 

A pressure of intelligences and of con- 
sciences is accumulating in the Old World 
to put a stop to this march to perdition. 
The basic idea of a European Monroe Doc- 
trine came from America. It emerged 
from the mind and heart of a successor 
of President James Monroe. As a his- 
torian and a statesman, Woodrow Wilson 
had had ample occasion to observe the 
workings of our Monroe Doctrine as an 
instrument fashioned to prevent wars. It 
was undoubtedly with the achievements 
of James Monroe’s device in his mind 
that Mr. Wilson laid before the Areopagus 
in Paris the germ idea of an international 
federation to prevent wars in Europe. 
Some of the statesmen who supported 
Mr. Wilson in his proposal of a Society 
of Nations that should eliminate force 
from the life of Europe may have been 
insincere in their acceptance of the new 
gospel. Others, however, were eminently 
sincere, pointedly determined to make the 
League of Nations work in the beneficent 
direction indicated by its prime and orig- 
inal mover. Despite the insincerity of 
some of its founders, the League has 
amply shown, in minor instances, its 
power to accomplish its purpose of sub- 


stituting right for force in the contacts 
between the weak and the strong. On the 
frontier between Germany and Poland, at 
the point of contact between Norway and 
Finland, on the border between Jugoslavia 
and Albania, in the weltering sea of Rus- 
sian refugees, on the line between Serbia 
and Bulgaria, the League of Nations has 
demonstrated its power to act. Had ‘that 
power not been promptly exerted when 
it was, it is a practical certainty that 
tragic results, affecting considerable areas 
of the surface of Europe, would have 
followed. 


THESE DEMONSTRATIONS of the 
League’s power to act affected only minor 
issues. The Society of Nations has yet to 
confront its big issue. That issue is sug- 
gested by the tendency to follow the old 
paths of diplomacy that led to Armaged- 
don. To accomplish this major result, the 
League needs amplified moral and ma- 
terial resources. It needs greatly height- 
ened power. 

In the Old World there is rapidly grow- 
ing a body of enlightened public opinion 
that has grasped the realization of the 
fact that Europe must either reform or 
perish. This public opinion is surely lin- 
ing up on the proposition that the old 
school of statesmanship is still in the 
saddle five years after the end of the war. 
It is seeing clearly that the road on 
which this school of statesmen is march- 
ing leads unerringly to a world catas- 
trophe more tragically grievous than the 
Great War. 

This cumulative mass of public opinion 
and feeling is awaiting the application 
of the impelling force that shall make 
the League of Nations a decisive factor in 
all European international affairs, small 
and great. And the conclusion is dawn- 
ing upon the collective mind of the new 
school of thought and feeling—the first 
of its kind in the Old World—that that 
force is the United States of America. 
America, argue the men and women ‘of 
this, school—and they can be counted by 
the millions—is the only power that can 
bring the new spirit into the councils of 
Europe: America, they are convinced, is 
the only country that can make the 
power of the League of Nations the con- 
trolling factor in the lives of all nations. 

The American people are not contem- 
plating an experiment of the new time. 
They are face to face with proved powers 
of achievement in the interest of humanity. 
Shall not America, the enlightened senti- 
ment of the Old World is asking, greatly 
magnify those powers of achievement and 
make them competent to solve the prob- 
lem of the world? 


_ Wells & Co., New York bankers. 
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Philip Cabot’s Confession of Faith 


Interview with the author of “The Conversion of a Sinner” 


HO IS PHILIP CABOT? In the 

first place he combines in himself a 
paradox which would have delighted the 
analytical mind of Mr. Chesterton. He 
will tell you directly that most Sunday- 
schools should be shut up, and at the 
Same time he speaks every Sunday fore- 
noon to a Sunday-school in his native city 
of Boston, preparing the address with the 
utmost care, going over the material a 
half-dozen times, that he may be sure he 
is impressing the minds of the children as 
he wishes to impress them. He will tell 
you that the church is doing ‘practically 
nothing to create a regenerated world, 
and at the same time he is one of the 
most active laymen in the church of his 
adoption. 

Ten years ago his physician gave him 
thirty days of life. To-day he is doing the 
active work of a banker, has under his 
control some millions of dollars in trust 
funds, and finds time to write magazine 
articles and to deliver addresses on what 
he considers the paramount need of the 
time, namely, more faith in God. He says 
he is going to devote what purpose, vigor 
of body, and strength of mind he may 
have left to the task of implanting con- 
‘victions of the reality of God in the minds 
of his associates, though it will mean a 
considerably diminished income so far as 
business profits are concerned. 


Now what unusual thing happened to. 


bring Mr. Cabot to this state of mind? 
He graduated from Harvard College at 
the age of twenty-one, and plunged at 
once into the whirl and excitement of a 
business career. He became a manager 
and a promoter of public utilities, and 
built the Turners Falls Power and Elec- 
trie Plant, the largest development of its 
kind in New England, costing $12,000,000. 
He is now special partner with White, 
Presi- 
dent Lowell of Harvard University has 
asked him to deliver, next spring, the 
Ingersoll Lecture, a lecture which has 
been given in the past by distinguished 
scholars and theologians. He says he 
has already planned the lecture and will 
eall it “Immortality of Man.” He has 
recently contributed two remarkable ar- 
ticles to the Atlantic Monthly, one en- 
titled “The Conversion of a Sinner,” 
which was published in the August num- 
ber. The article describes the manner of 
the author’s deliverance from the thrall- 
dom and tyranny of a business career. By 
way of illustration, he cites an example 
common enough in the world of business. 
“As with most powerful business men in 
America to-day, his business was not a 
trade nor an intellectual pursuit, but a 
game of wild excitement, played day and 
night, not for money or the advancement 
of knowledge, but for the excitement of 
the game itself; and his so-called amuse- 
ments—bridge, literature, and motoring— 
were mere yariations of the same thing. 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


His whole life was one huge gamble— 
which he ultimately lost.” The title of 
the other article, which appeared in De- 
cember, was “Adventures in Christianity.” 
Mr. Cabot takes the reader into his con- 
fidence, and for his benefit conducts him- 
self and his business associates to the 
confessional. Finally he points the way 
of escape. The two articles make up one 
of the most remarkable confessions of a 
business man made in recent times. We 
believe they reflect the conclusions of a 
multitude of men similarly situated, the 
country over. 

Let Mr. Cabot tell his own story as he 
told it to me the other day in his Boston 
office. He talked with the conviction of 
Ernest Adams, and with the sense and 
prophetic insight of Roger Babson, both 
of whom he strongly resembles in the 
implicit belief that the day of the layman 
has dawned. Sound business man that he 
has proved himself to be, he dreams 
dreams and sees visions. But the dreams 
have the substance of which reality is 
made, and the visions look into the future 
with sensible insight. 

“A man-made creed is a nuisance and a 
serious encumbrance,” he began, “yet all 
of us from childhood to age must have 
some sort of creed; that is the reason I 
am giving weekly talks to Sunday-school 
children. We must teach them to formu- 
late their own creed, to construct an 
individual belief to conform to their indi- 
vidual soul. What do Sunday-schools 
teach? Geography, history, man-made 
formulas. The one fact we must get into 
the child’s mind is the existence of God, 
and his obligation to Him. Perhaps 10 
per cent. of children are born with this 
faith; the remaining 90 per cent. must be 
taught it; and a teacher who himself 
lacks that faith would better resign his 
class, for he will do nothing but harm. 
I know little about creeds. I do know 
something of the way a man feels who 


Lord of Hosts, Almighty Power! 
Tune: Toplady 
A. W. B. 


Lord of Hosts, Almighty Power, 
Hear us in this solemn hour, * 
While the struggling nations cry: 
“Help us, save us, or we die.” 
From its strife the world release ; 
Bless it with Thy holy peace! 


Through the agony of years, 
Through its madness and its tears, 
Heroes, who have gladly died, 
Mighty spirits glorified, 

Led a warring world to Thee, 
Martyrs for its liberty. 


Thou canst heal its bitter strife, 
Wake its sleeping soul to life, 
Lift its weakness into power. 
Father, in this solemn hour, 
Through its guilt its yearning see; 
Take Thy weary world to Thee! 


has lived forty years without faith in 
God, and how he feels after he gets it. 
For every minute I stand before those 
children I spend thirty in preparation. 
How old are they, you ask? From fif- 
teen to fifty, for usually a row or two of 
mature persons are present; but my talks 
are directed to young people between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen.” 

“But to pass from the young people to 
your own personal convictions,’ I sug- 
gested. “What do you yourself believe. 
and how did you come to believe it?” 

Mr. Cabot took a moment to collect his 
thoughts, and then launched forth into his 
life story, a story that might be dupli- 
eated in nearly every office in the great 
building in which we were sitting, in 
the other office buildings of that city and 
of every city in the land, for it is the 
tragic recital of the average man of busi- 
ness who has succeeded in the material 
quest, but who in the moral and spiritual 
quest has met nothing but disaster and 
collapse. 

“T jumped at once from college into the 
stir and thrill of an active business 
eareer. Along with my associates in the 
game I doped my soul while I gratified 
the physical sense which demanded that 
I drive ahead under higher and higher 
tension and attract more and more busi- 
ness. I did it because I liked to do it. 
I loved the feeling of responsibility and 
power. With other men of my station I 
tore about from morning to night. The 
day might begin with a directors’ meeting 
at ten in the forenoon and end at mid- 
night with a bridge party. Now that sort 
of life followed year in and year out is 
likely to result as follows: 

“You find yourself living in a world of 
worry, fear, and conflict. While you 
drive the body to an excess of speed you 
lull the soul into temporary security. You 
are like a man who takes opium to quiet 
pain, or one who holds his head under 
water to silence the squaawk. If the man 
takes enough opium, he will kill the body ; 
if he holds his head under water a suffi- 
cient length of time, he will drown. That 
is precisely what happened to a number 
of the men who were living as I was; in 
fact, I am the only one of the young men 
with whom I started on this mad career 
who is either not dead or hopelessly shat- 
tered in body or mind. And ten years ago 
the physicians gave me but one month of 
life. 

“But suppose the man who thrust his 
head under water to stifle his convictions 
comes to life again. Like a half-drowned 
person, as life comes flowing back, he 
suffers tortures. In similar manner, one 
who slowly comes to realize that he has 
a soul, that he cannot kill it, that it will 
in the end exact its pound of flesh, will 
suffer the torments of the damned. I 
know. I was of those who doped the soul 
until we forgot we had one. When I 
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finally discovered I did have spiritual 
sensations, I suffered the pangs of hell. 
I never want to live again amid such un- 
comfortable conditions. . 
“How do we find it out? An accident 
may cause the discovery. One may find 
himself face to face with death. That 
was my experience. I looked at it face 
to face. I saw the Infinite, and my 
finite self shriveled to nothing. I had 
lived for years in the world of hurry 
and worry and terror—the terror of 
public opinion, I mean. Foreign observ- 
ers who visit the United States comment 
on that fear they detect in the faces of 
the American people. A man is cut to the 
quick by what his neighbor has said, or by 
what he thinks he has said. The trouble 
is, I and others depended on our own pri- 
vate judgment. It did not occur to one 
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somehow keep the threatening thing out 
of sight. 

“I lived in that world. I worked twenty 
hours out of the twenty-four, seven days 
a week. I drove on like a man beside him- 
self, and drove my subordinates until they 
blew up or died. After thirty years of it 
I blew up, too. Do you want to know 
what was the matter with us? We had 
no faith in God. That was the trouble. 
We were bewildered. We were like a 
traveler who has lost his way in the great 
northern wilderness, and lacks a_ com- 
pass. If you were ever lost in the woods, 
you know how it seems. A feeling comes 
over you of fright and panic. Well, that 
is how we felt; and it is how an amazingly 
large number of men feel to-day. They 
have no comforting thing, no North Pole 
to steer by. 


PHILIP CABOT 


of us to depend on a higher Universal 
Power. 

“Tt is possible to dodge the issue. Many 
did. Many are still dodging it. I had a 
friend, high up in the world of finance, 
who if he had to drive his automobile 
under sixty miles an hour had the fidgets. 
Finally he made a bet that he could beat 
the Twentieth Century Limited from New 
York to Albany. He won the wager, but 
at the conclusion of the race he lost con- 
trol of the machine. It overturned 
and killed him. That is exactly what an 
enormous number of men are doing. 
They are trying to break a record, and in 
the process they thrust their souls in the 
closet, close and bolt the door. Other men 
submerge their souls in routine business. 
They go to the office early, return home 
in the evening, elevate their feet to the 
couch, read the paper and tumble into 
bed, repeating the process the next day, 
the day after and through the years. 
These persons are like one who goes to 
sleep under a pile of sawdust; they must 


“You ask me what we were afraid of? 
I cannot tell, exactly. Perhaps it was 
hard times, perhaps fear of being beaten in 


‘the race; though I think it was mostly ter- 


ror of that outer darkness always just a 
step ahead of us, for, not believing in God, 
we could see nothing in the future. 

_ “Finally, I discovered that the only way 
of escape, positively the only way, was 
through a dominant faith in God. The 
road to that belief was not a smooth one. 
It was rough, and there were formidable 
mountain-peaks to seale. I was literally 
beaten and battered into a faith. But 
once you have the feeling—then follows 
consolation indescribable. You have a 
certain gratification, as when you listen 
to sweet music. It is the satisfaction of 
hunger and thirst appeased. It is not an 
intellectual process. You may not tell 
whence it comes or how. But it warms 
you, enthuses the entire being. In an 
intangible way you feel power surging 
through you, as the electric current surges 
from the dynamo through the electric 
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wire. This feeling of the intimate pres- — 


ence of God may be cultivated. Practice 
increases the sense. But one must. exer- 
cise the greatest care with the technique. 


\ 


There were ten years in which I neither — 


prayed nor thought of prayer. Now I 
pray every hour, sometimes audibly, but 
oftener the words are unspoken. Prayer 
helps one tune in with the Infinite, but a 
person must get the proper wave length. 

“T think this experience comes in one 
form or another to every man. My busi- 
ness associates tried to kill the soul, but 
they could not do it. Sooner or later the 
thing will thrust itself up like the ghost 
at the feast and will not down. I can 
think of no instance in my experience 
where a person succeeded in altogether 
disposing of it. 

“You ask me what the church is doing 
to help—practically nothing. 
lacks leadership. Laymen are walking out 
of the church because the priests do not 
lead them. A transformation is at hand. 
The laymen are going to take the lead. 
They are going to say to their priests, 
‘You are supposed to lead us, but you are 
not, and you must step out to make way 
for the real prophets.’ A military school 
does not make great generals. A business 
college does not make great executives. 
And a theological school does not make 
prophetic leaders. You ean’t train a 
prophet;. he must be born, come to men, 
if you like, as the gift of God. It is not 
the fault of the ministers or of their 
schools that many of them are failing. 
The task was not for them. They set 
their hands to something that was too 
difficult. The leaders we are going to 
make use of are not the men now standing 
in the pulpits. They are the masters of in- 
vention, of industry, of commerce, of phi- 
losophy. They will direct a laymen’s 
movement for world regeneration beside 
which the present leadership in the church 
will shrink to pigmy size. You see, we 
have let the prophets escape. We must 
recapture them and set them to prophesy- 
ing. 

“Why don’t you preach hell more? The 
reason may be the same as that of a 
preacher to whom I made a similar sug- 
gestion. ‘I have been preaching it,’ he said. 
‘I have been preaching it for twenty years 
—without the slightest effect.’ I don’t know 
what the trouble was, but I will hazard a 
guess—he was preaching a creed, not an 
experience. That leads us back to the 
point from which we started. No one, 
vicariously, can give me faith in God. I 
must make that great discovery for my- 
self. If it comes, it comes through pain 
and suffering. If you have it, it came by 
the same process. As I understand the 
philosophy of the world’s thinkers for the 
last three thousand years, it teaches that 
the purpose of suffering is redemption. 
As suffering will save the individual, so 
it will redeem a nation and the world. 

“Not until I was face to face with the 
knowledge that an incurable disease had 
fastened itself on me was I kicked wide 
awake. From now on to the end I wish 
to walk with God up to the light I haye, 
and to persuade others to join me in the 
experience.” 


The church - 
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_ “One Step Enough for Me” 
— Ramsay Ric Beeraict 


Not thinking of party, but of national well-being 


BRIGHTON, ENGLAND, January 30. 


HE STHADINESS of the British char- 
acter has never been more in evidence 
than during the last few weeks. Previous 
to the election, the Rothermere press and 
the Beaverbrook papers did their best to 
ereate a panic in the country at the pos- 
sibility of the return of Labor to power. 
The Rothermere press made frantic efforts 
after the election to get Liberals and Con- 
Servatives to unite to keep Labor out of 
power. I did not see what Mr. Lloyd 
George wrote in the Hearst press in your 
country, but there was a leader in the 
Times which quoted these words as having 
been written by him: “The western hori- 
zon is black with the flight of capital 
from our country.” The Times called this 
“pestilential stuff.” Whether Mr. Lloyd 
George wrote that or not, similar things 
were profusely written in the Rothermere 
press of this country. Hverything was 
done to make our hair stand on end: 
capital would depart, securities would go 
down, ruin and disaster would come as 
a flood. * What was the result? The 
Liberals, with few exceptions, and by the 
strong guidance of Mr. Asquith, joined 
Labor to vote the government out. Labor 
came in without any .very great excite- 
ment. Securities went up the very next 
day, and are going up still. It is quite 
a common thing to hear Liberals and 
even Conservatives now expressing good 
wishes for the Labor government. Of any 
feeling of terror one discovers none in 
ordinary intercourse. 

The press, too, has turned round in an 
almost magical manner. The poor Duke 
of Northumberland, of course, is still ex- 
pressing fears—whether he feels any, is 
another question; I doubt if he loses any 
sleep over it. One of the most satisfac- 
tory things, in looking back over recent 
months, is to find that the millionaire 
press, in the hands of two men, has nothing 
like so much influence as one would have 
imagined. The truth is, Lord Rothermere 
has overdone himself, and from now on, 
the more papers he buys the less influence 
he will have. The public is waking up 
to the fact of this monopoly in the press. 
Eyerything that Lord Rothermere has 
pleaded for has been denied him by the 
nation. That is a very great comfort. . 


NO ONE, A FEW YEARS AGO, would 
have dreamed that we should have a 
Labor government in England in 1924.* 
The best friends of Labor thought it was 
much farther off than that. And there is 
something uncanny about it, for in one 


__ *The RucrsTmr recalls that when, two years 
our English correspondent said Labor 
ld come to power in ten years, one of our 
readers was shocked, and he considered 
lliams a dangerous radical. 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent of Tun R»GIsTHR 


sense it need not have been’at all. Mr. 
Baldwin had a comfortable majority and 
might have gone on some time. The 
triumph of the Labor government does 
not mean the conversion of the British 
nation to socialism, but people are getting 
to understand that the socialism of the 
British Labor party is a goal in the direc- 
tion of which they want to travel, though 
very gradually. Mr. Sydney Webb in his 
address to the Labor Conference empha- 
sized the gradualness very strongly, as a 
sensible man would. Mr. MacDonald at 
the Albert Hall meeting did the same 
thing, and used the phrase “One step 
enough for me.” All the men who are 
leading Labor know perfectly well that 
there can be no jump to a socialistic condi- 
tion, and I do not think that any of them 
would advocate for a moment a sudden 
break with the past. What they believe 
is that co-operation, not competition, is 
the true goal for classes within a nation, 
and for the nations of the world. They 
are prepared to take every practicable 
step toward that goal. They will work 
much more earnestly for it than any other 
party, but they will not make violent rup- 
tures. No man in England has been more 
opposed to Bolshevik methods than the 


‘present Prime Minister and the present 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

I attended the great Albert Hall meet- 
ing on the evening of the reassembly of 
Parliament. There were 12,000 people in 
the audience. I sat in the orehestra, 
behind the platform. The audience was 
a wonderful combination of enthusiasm 
and sanity. There were no indications 
of wildness. The platform impressed one 
with a grave sense of responsibility. As 
I looked down from my high seat and 
listened to speaker after speaker, all de- 
claring for world peace,—and all mean- 
ing it, as I knew they did,—I could but 
pray that it might lead to a new era in 


world history. But when that vast audi- . 


ence of 12,000 arose and sang through 
the hymn “Give to us peace in our time, 
O Lord,” the floodgates burst so far as 
I was concerned, and I thought I knew 
what the New Testament meant by the 
baptism of the Holy Ghost. It was one 
of the greatest religious occasions in my 
life. When one remembers what war has 
meant to the world, and when one realizes 
all that is going on of a nefarious kind 
in Burope at the present time, one ought 
to realize what an unspeakable blessing 
it is that the men in power in Britain 
to-day are bent upon doing all they pos- 
sibly can to create friendliness and to 
establish - brotherhood among nations. 
How they will fare, is another question. 
But there is not the slightest doubt that 
they will do their best to get rid of all 
backstairs politics, all secret intrigues, do 
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their best to put the cards on the table 
and to have honest international inter- 
course. The greatest significance of the 
return of a Labor government is the return 
of seriousness and honesty to politics. We 
had got into a condition almost in which 
no one trusted any one else. A member 
of the Cabinet might speak, but he might 
do something different from what he said 
the very next day. The feeling of confi- 
dence was largely destroyed, and this was 
because the people had been dishonestly 
dealt with again and again. 


IF THe Reerster has not yet published 
the closing paragraph of Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech at the Albert Hal meeting, here 
1G. 1p 

I am not thinking of party: I am 
thinking of the national well-being. 
I want a Labor government to re- 
pair the damage that has been done 
since 1914 to the homes, the minds, 
the education, and the ‘politics of 
our people. I want to encourage 
promising growths making for peace, 
for happiness, and for contentment 
in the world....I want a Labor 
government so that the life of the 
nation can be carried on; 1924 is not 
the last year in God’s program of 
creation. We will be dead and gone 
and forgotten and generation after 
generation will come, and still the 
journey will be going on, still the 
search for the Holy Grail will be 
made by knights like Keir Hardie. 
The shield of love and the spear of 
justice will still be in the hands of 
good and upright men and wémen, 
and the ideal of a great future will 
still be in front of our people. I see “ 
ne end, thank God, to these things. 
I see my own horizon, I see my own 
sky line, but I am convinced that when 
my children and my children’s children 
get there, there will be another sky 
line, another horizon, another dawn- 
ing, another glorious beckoning from 
Heaven itself. That is my faith, and 
in that faith I go on, and my col- 
leagues go on, doing in their own light 
what they can to make their genera- 
tion contribute something substantial 
to the well-being and happiness and 
holiness of human life. 


There could not be a more characteris- 
tie passage—that is the man, that is his 
faith, those are his deep roots in religious 
reality. 


UNFORTUNATELY, THE LABOR 
government is not going to have an easy - 
time. It has inherited a fearful muddle, 
and will have to encounter enormous 
difficulties in trying to straighten things 
out. It is unfortunate that we have labor 
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troubles on hand, to begin with. An eight- 
day strike on the railways has just been 
settled, as I write. Normal services are 
being restored to-day. This was a foolish 
and unnecessary strike on the part of the 
Associated Locomotive men, though I do 
not say that all the fault was theirs; a 
good deal of the difficulty arose out of 
friction between this union and the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen. It is an 
unfortunate and foolish thing that there 
are these rival bodies in the same great 
service. Something very strong will have 
to be done to clear away difficulties of 
this kind. Now we are threatened with 
a dockers’ strike on February 16, unless 
a settlement can be reached in the mean- 
time. This is a different sort of question. 
The men are applying for an increase of 
wages of two shillings a day. Lord 
Devonport refuses their request, and does 
not give detailed reasons for the refusal. 
Apparently he is not willing even to 
negotiate. It is greatly to be hoped that 
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some means will be found to avert a dock 
strike. It is very rough on a new Labor 
government, scarcely yet in the saddle, to 
have these big disputes on its hands. 
Great credit is due, in the ease of the 
railway strike, to the Mediation Council 
of the Trades Union Congress. They 
worked indefatigably and strained every 
nerve to get a settlement, which was only 
reached at 4.30 A.M. 


AS TO ANGLO-AMERICAN relations, 
in view of the incoming of a Labor govern- 
ment in England, I think the results ought 
to be all to the good. I am perfectly 
certain of the friendliness of the Labor 
men toward America. And one great ad- 
vantage will be that American statesmen 
ean absolutely rely upon the integrity and 
honesty of those with whom they will have 
to confer. The Labor government will not 
only be friendly to America, but it will be 
perfectly honest. 

I sail for your country on April 9, and 
I hope I may see many REGISTER readers. 


Seeing Cushing Sixty Years After 


- A new book, neither vindicates nor defends 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


O AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY Dr. 

Fuess has made a contribution as in- 
teresting as it is valuable. Nowadays, 
to the average citizen of the Republic, the 
political history of the thirties, forties, 
and fifties of the last century is as thin 
and lifeless as a faded daguerreotype. 
The events of that far-away epoch seem 
as unrelated to modern problems and 
principles as the poke bonnets, shawl col- 
lars, plaid waistcoats, and peg-top trou- 
sers which were then the fashionable wear. 
Seen from this distance of time, in long 
perspective, the administrations of Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Tyler, Pierce, and Fill- 
more seem singularly empty of vitality. 
Most of us are unable to name the Presi- 
dents of the time in their correct order, 
and have but the vaguest and most general 
ideas of the principles and issues under- 
lying the period immediately preceding the 
Civil War. Consequently, the historian or 
biographer who is able to revitalize this 
era, and make these dry bones live, is 
entitled to no little credit. Such is the 
task which Dr. Fuess has successfully ac- 
complished. He might well have adopted 
the fashion of an elder age, and called his 
two volumes* “The Life and Times of 
Caleb Cushing.” For that, in truth, is 
what they are. Their value is fully as 
much historical as it is biographical. 
With genuine skill, and no little power, 
their author has painted a portrait whose 
background is fully as interesting as its 
central figure. Like Bowers’s “Party Bat- 
tles of the Jackson Period,’’ published a 
year ago, the work is a study of a time too 
little known which is as fascinating as it 
is illuminating. By its readers, Cushing 
and his great contemporaries, Webster, 
Clay, Tyler, John Quincy Adams, Pierce, 


*TuHE Lire or CALEB CUSHING. 
Fuess. Two Volumes. 
Braee & Co. $10.00. 


By Claude M. 
New York: Harcourt, 


Edward Everett, and a host of others, are 
likely to be remembered less as_ steel 
engravings than as flesh-and-blood human 
beings. Through these pages echo the 
clash of arms, the shouts of battle rising 
from a succession of controversies and po- 
litical crises which had a momentous 
bearing upon the history of these United 
States. 

As a human document, this work has a 
significance equally impressive. This biog- 
raphy comes at a fitting time. In the 
memory of the older generation, the name 
of Caleb Cushing is stained with partisan 
hatred. To modern youth, he is only a 
name, if he is even that. Yet, with all 
his shortcomings, and they were by no 
means slight, his was a career of excep- 
tional public usefulness. To his country 
he rendered a service far from negligible. 
Born of old New England merchant stock, 
one of the greatest lawyers America has 
ever produced, possessed of gifts of a 
high order and that capacity for taking 
infinite pains which is one of the ac- 
knowledged marks of true genius, he made 


.at least one President and was the con- 


fidential adviser of half a dozen others. 
Through a long life, he held a succession 
of high offices, though he failed to obtain 
two others he fondly coveted. A man of 
trained intellect, the author of several 
books and a cloud of pamphlets, an able 
journalist, one of the most skillful poli- 
ticians of his time, a diplomatist well above 
the average in capacity, he was also a 
cabinet minister of acknowledged effi- 
ciency, as well as an orator so eloquent 
that in his prime he was reckoned the 
equal of Choate and Webster. Probably 
more than anything else, he deserves to 
be remembered as the man to whom more 
than to any other single individual be- 
longs the credit for the victory of the 


United States at the Geneva Tribunal. 
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Yet as the negotiator of two important 
treaties with foreign nations, as our first 
minister to China and as minister to 
Spain, as administration leader in the 
House of Representatiyes under Tyler, as 
Attorney-General in the cabinet of Frank- 
lin Pierce, as a judge of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, a member for no less than 
eight terms in the legislature of his home 
State, as the confidential adviser of Bu- 
chanan, Lincoln, Johnson, and Grant, he 
did much to shape both the foreign and 
domestic policies of the nation. For half 
a century, Caleb Cushing was a leading 
and influential figure in public affairs, yet, 
while serving his country long and faith- 
fully, he lived for the most part alone, 
and died at last, cynical and disillusioned, 
smarting from the gibes of an unpopu- 
larity. which persistently dogged his 
steps, persuaded that the game was _ 
searcely worth the candle. His fate was 
disappointment. What praise fell to his 
share was heavily outweighed by the 
criticism lavished upon him by his politi- 
cal opponents, particularly those of his 
own State. In those days, men took their 
politics seriously. They were partisans 
above everything else. Party regularity 
was a sacred idol. Between 1824 and 1861, 
Caleb Cushing changed his party no less 
than four times. For good and sufficient 
reasons, in which self-interest seems to 
have played only a minor part, he was 
Federalist, Whig, Democrat, and Repub- 
lican, in turn. Add to this the fact that 
during his term in Congress he mortally 
offended the protectionists of New Eng- 
land by opposing the Little Tariff, and 
at the same time won the undying hatred 
of the abolitionists by gradually follow- 
ing Webster’s example in becoming “a 
Northern man with Southern sympathies,” 
because he believed, with Webster, that 
the preservation of the Union was more 
important than the question of African 
slavery, and we cannot wonder that Cush- 
ing was mercilessly lampooned and exco- 
riated by the majority of the people in 
his own section of the country. We who 
belong to a later generation see things 
more dispassionately. But sixty years 
ago, partisanship blinded the judgment of 
good men, even as it does to-day. Conse- 
quently, by his neighbors Cushing was 
hated with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause, so much so, that it is doubt- 
ful if his reputation can ever be fully 
rescued from the mean slur east upon it 
by Lowell’s famous lines: 


Gineral C. is a dreffle smart man; 
He’s ben on all sides thet give places or pelf ; 
But consistency still wuz a part of his plan,— 
He's ben true to ome party, an’ thet is 
\ himself. 


It’s a bad thing to have a poet for an 
enemy ! 

At the same time, an impartial reading 
of these volumes makes plain the fact that 
contemporary partisanship was not the 
sole cause »f Cushing’s tragedy. His own 
intellectual and moral limitations were no 
less responsible. He was his own worst 
enemy. Professor Fuess is eminently ~ 
fair. “Shunning,” as he says, “indiscrim- 
inate eulogy,” aiming to tell the simple 
truth, his book is “neither a’ vindication 
nor a defense.” Having access to the 
Cushing papers, many of which remained — 
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unpublished and unknown until he exam- 
ined them, he speaks with authority. Yet 
in spite of his desire to give his subject 
the benefit of every doubt, the truth will 
not down. Not all his piety- or wit can 
cloak the evident fact. Essentially an 
aristocrat, a member of the New England 
Brahmin caste, cold, unbending, self- 
sufficient, Cushing’s dominant passion was 
ambition. Untroubled by any vital reli- 
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gious convictions, he lived for self. If this 
man had suffered himself to be controlled 
by motives spiritual and unselfish, his 
name would stand among the great of 
earth. As it was, the splendor of his 
gifts, the richness of his opportunities, 
made his self-betrayal the more tragic. 
Not only for the author’s treatment of 
his main subject, but for various lesser 
matters, this work is exceedingly worth 
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reading. It contains a novel picture of 
Whittier as a practical politician. There 
is an interesting account of Cushing’s 
financial dealings with Daniel Webster. 
Both Everett and John Quincy Adams ap- 
pear in a new light. Taken all in all, this 
Life of Caleb Cushing is a notable addition 
both to American political biography and 
to what Phillips Brooks aptly called “the 
literature of life.” 


General Conference Still Has Its Duties 


MONTREAL, P.Q., 
February 1, 1924. 
To THE CHURCHES 


OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE: 


The thirtieth session of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches was held in New Haven, Conn., 
September 10 to 13, 1923. In connection 
with it the sessions of the Ministers’ In- 
stitute and of the Laymen’s League con- 
vention were held at the end of the week, 
culminating in the Conference sermon, 
which the laymen attended in a body, on 
Sunday, September 16. These combined 
gatherings brought together the largest 
number of Unitarians ever assembled for 
conference outside of Boston, about 750, 
all told. By courtesy of the authorities of 
Yale University, the dormitories and halls 
of that institution were opened for our use. 
Our delegates lived and met in buildings 
surrounding the old campus, and held con- 
stant friendly intercourse on the spacious 
lawns and walks, and on the steps of the 
halls. We lived, in other words, more 


nearly a cloistered life than at any con- 


ference of recent years; and the effect of 
these happy environs was shown in many 
friendships made or strengthened between 
Unitarians from widely separated parts of 
America. , 

The use of these buildings was sym- 
bolic of a new attitude toward our church 
during recent years on the part of other 
Christian bodies. In the first half-century 
or more of our corporate existence the 
holding of a Unitarian conference at Yale 
University, then the stronghold of ortho- 
dox Congregationalism, would have been 
unihinkable, and almost down to the pres- 
ent day would have been highly unlikely. 
To what causes this new attitude may be 
assigned was shown by the program of 
the Conference itself. Unlike most Gen- 
eval Conference programs, the majority 
of the speakers thereon were from other 
denominations than our own,—selected 
not for their chureh affiliations, but for 
their liberal message upon great questions 
of our time. That they were willing to 
speak on our platform, and in spirit should 
Show themselves so close to us, is indication 
not only of tolerance, but of an advance 
toward our position in religion, and of a 
breaking down of the line that formerly 


_ separated us so sharply from the other 


an churches. The Chairman of the 
1, in his report at the beginning of 
session, called attention to this feature 


of the Conference, and challenged the dele- 
gates to a new conception of the duty and 
opportunity of our church. The battle for 
freedom of thought in religion, and the 
task of the reinterpretation of Christianity 
in terms of modern science, have been 
transferred in part from ours to other folds. 
As we face the beginning of a second cen- 
tury of organized existence, our church, its 
freedom already won, and its reinterpre- 
tation of the gospel recognized, can act as 
a clearing-house of thought and motive 
for the liberal Christianity which is now 
in process of unfolding, and which com- 
mands the future in the Protestant world. 

For our new task, however it may be 
defined and wherever it may lead, the 
Conference prepared the way by suggest- 
ing and adopting, so far as its share in it 
was concerned, a new form of organiza- 
tion which should lead to greater effec- 
tiveness in the common effort of our 
churches. The plan, involving the union 
of the General Conference and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as the single 
central representative body of our denom- 
ination, has been fully explained, and 
need not be outlined here. It was carried 
by a unanimous yvote——an action novel 
among Unitarians and harbinger of a new 
unity of purpose in our people. The grati- 
tude of our body as a whole is due, and 
already has been generally expressed, to 
the Committee on Polity for its painstak- 
ing investigations and its statesmanlike 
proposals, and to its Chairman for his 
wise and skillful leadership. 

Your Council, therefore, has to report, 
on what is probably the last occasion when 
it will fulfill the duty imposed on it by 
the by-laws of making report and sugges- 
tions subsequent to sessions of the Gen- 
eral Conference, that the great achieve- 
ment of the thirtieth biennial meeting was 
to vote the Conference, for the good of the 
churches which it represents, out of ex- 
istence. This does not mean, however, 
that the Conference is already defunct, 
has no more duties to perform, or has held 
its last session: Its vote to amalgamate 
with the American Unitarian Association 
is contingent upon the Association’s fa- 
yorable action upon the Conference’s recom- 
mendations at its annual meeting next 
May, and its adoption of changes pro- 
posed in its by-laws making it a com- 
pletely representative body. If favorable 
action is taken, and the appropriate 
changes in the constitution of the Asso- 
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ciation are made, it will then be the duty 
of the Council, on behalf of the General 
Conference, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the Polity Committee unanimously 
adopted, to “invite the Association to 
hold a joint meeting in the fall of 1925, at 
which time the Conference will finally 
lose its life in the larger life of ‘the Asso- 
ciation.” 

At this thirty-first session, held in the 
centenary year of our church, the Gen- 
eral Conference, having fulfilled its pur- 
pose honorably and well, and perhaps 
neyer more honorably nor better than in 
the manner of its going, will cease to be. 

Meanwhile, your Council will be mind- 
ful of the interests of the Conference at 
this delicate stage of its existence, and 
will carry out the duties imposed upon it 
at the last session. A commission “to 
study and report on the present condition 
of regional conferences, to formulate plans 
for the wise and efficient conduct of their 
activities, for the participation by local 
conferences in missionary service, and for - 
the co-ordinating of the aims and work of 
regional conferences” will be appointed 
by the Chairman and the President of the 
American Unitarian Association as recom- 
mended by the Conference. If the Asso- 
ciation’s action on the proposals for re- 
organization has been favorable, the Coun- 
cil, also in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Conference, will invite 
the Association immediately to take over 
the important duties of the Fellowship 
Committee, and see that this transfer of 
responsibility is properly carried out. 

In conclusion, the Council would remind 
delegates to the New Haven meetings of 
practical suggestions made by speakers on 
yarious pressing problems of the day,— 
concerning new Americans, industrial and 
international relations, ete. The question 
is often asked,— what is the good of con- 
ferences, what are they but “just talk”? 
The answer is neyer given until after- 
ward; and the right answer is that indi- 
cated by Jesus in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan, where he showed that effective 
hearing of the law was proved by action 
appropriate to its meaning. The gool 
counsel given at conferences is worth 
while in so far as it bears fruit in the 
life of the churches. “Be ye doers of the 
word, and not hearers only.” 

For the Council, 
Sypner Bruce Syow, 
Chairman, 
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The Optimistic Uncertainty of Unitarians 


If we are going to lead, we must have clean-cut theology. 


APPILY for Unitarianism, the funda- 

mentalist discussion has raised the 
question of the character of the “funda- 
mentals” of religion. 

For many years, numbers of professed 
Unitarians have been drifting along on 
an uncharted theological sea. No doubt, 
the very breadth and freedom of this 
sea have always been exhilarating, but 
often the lack of landmarks, limits, and 
pilots has aroused feelings of uncerti- 
tude, during, which the drifters out on 
the ocean have frequently envied those 
who were sailing in superb confidence on 
some minute and thoroughly charted in- 
land lake. Perhaps the dominant feeling 
of the Unitarian of to-day is one of op- 
timistic uncertainty. 

The possession of a vaguely outlined 
theology has many advantages. It is one 
of the chief points of difference between 
the liberal and the fundamentalist—per- 
haps the most characteristic one. It per- 
mits of variety. It is big with poten- 
tiality. Inspiration is no longer compelled 
to run in the mold fashioned either by 
Bible or Church, but, like Bergson’s 
stream of life, by division and redivision, 
it advances in richer and more varied 
forms. The Unitarian Statement of Faith 
is the spirit of religion itself rather than 
its ereedal letter. Each Unitarian filled 
with this spirit of inspiration must write 
the letters, words, and sentences that the 
contact with life requires. 

It is the tendency to associate the sup- 
port of this theology of broad outlines 
with distrust of the theologian. Theo- 
logians, it is considered, delight either 
in reducing the marvelous to the ordinary 
or in magnifying the ordinary into the 
marvelous. They weave networks of 
thought which so entangle the spirits of 
men that a meek and gentle Calvin con- 
siders himself to be fulfilling the command 
of God when he sends a Servetus to the 
stake. At most, the best that a theologian 
ean do is to attempt to analyze the living 
spirit of religion—an impossible task. A 
liberal religion must be chary of the theo- 
logian. 

The founders of the great religions 
have never been trained theologians, nor 
have they given expression to detailed, 
all-inclusive theological dogmas. The 
founders of politico-religious states, such 
as Moses and Mahomet, have necessarily 
been compelled to widen the scope of their 
theology to include almost the whole of 
the daily life of man. Their religious 
convictions, however, were apparently the 
result of inspiration, and were contrary 
to the accepted theology of their times. 
Presumably, a detailed all-inclusive the- 
ology is not necessary for the production 
of religious genius, nor is it the neces- 
sary consequence of such a condition. 

A religion such as Unitarianism in its 
general position to-day, not being built upon 


MILES HANSON, Jr. 


Mr. Hanson is faworably known to 
our readers. He is in Leysin, Swit- 
eerland, recovering from an illness. 
We correct the statement that he is 
still working under the provision of 
the Harvard Sheldon Scholarship. 
He came home from a year of Euro- 
pean study under that scholarship, 
and then returned to Switzerland 
for his health’s sake. The present 
plea for theology will find earnest 
approbation. 


a strong and broad theological basis, must 
rely upon inspiration for its support. In 
creedal religions, it is possible to draw 
nourishment from two thousand years of 
dogma when inspiration fails. If creeds 
and their roots in the past are discarded, 
it is necessary to rely on the inspiration 
of the present. There is thus a tendency 
in Unitarianism toward mysticism. This 
tendency, as a whole, has been concealed 
by the strong outflow of the spirit of 
Unitarianism in practiced morality. Unita- 
rianism has been the most characteristic 
exponent of the American theory that 
“py their fruits ye shall know them.” 
In general, inspiration and good works 
have tended to banish theology from the 
denomination to-day. 

But is this distrustful and neglectful 
attitude either necessary or advantageous? 
It is certainly not necessary. Inspiration 
and morality are by no means antago- 
nistic to a theological attitude of mind. 
Neither is it advantageous. Deprived of 
theological interpretation, inspiration and 
morality tend to waver in a bright and lu- 
minous instability. Set in the framework 
of such an interpretation, however, they 
burn with the steadiness and purpose of 
beacon lights. 

Theology is but an extension of every- 
day thought to include God and his re- 
lation to the world. Systematic theology 
is systematic thinking—the attempt of 
the human mind to take a comprehensive 
view of the relation of God to. the world, 
embracing all problems that arise from this 
relationship. Such leaders as Zoroaster, 
Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet must have 
had a comprehensive theology, must have 
solved in their own minds the problems 
of the raison détre of sin and sickness 
and of the position that the individual 
occupies in a world created by God. In- 
spiration is essentially inspiration to 
thought—the advent of light, by the aid 
of which the mind sees widening circles, 
until finally everything is enveloped in a 
clear and homogeneous glow. 

One may admit the desirability of such 
a theology and yet deny the possibility 
that the mind of man can ever interpret 
the mind of God. Such problems as sin 
and sickness are too great to be solved. 
Much more so are the problems of the 


existence and nature of God. The better 
attitude is to accept the Fatherhood of 
God, and work for the Brotherhood of 
Man, in the assurance that more can be 
learned of God in doing His will than in 
trying to probe into His nature. 

The human mind, however, can no more 
accept this agnostic solution in theology 
than it can in philosophy. In no field 
of knowledge does the mind submit to 
the imposition of limits. It must by its 
very nature seek a satisfactory explana- 
tion of everything that presents itself. 
The mind of God calls to and challenges 
the mind of man. 

The great problems that have con- 
fronted the Church from its very begin- 
ning are still living problems. The great- 
est of these has always been and is to-day, 
the question of the Trinity. There is a 
tendency in the Liberal churches to con- 
sider the problem lying behind the doctrine 
of the Trinity as belonging to the past 
or as being entirely settled. It is never 
settled until the relationship of God, 
Jesus, and man is finally decided. The 
orthodox churches have limited the dis- 
pute to the person of Jesus, but the Lib- 
eral churches must extend the problem 
of this relationship to the whole human 
race—God, the idéal; Jesus, the revela- 
tion of this ideal on earth; and man, 
striving for perfection. The problem of 
goodness and sin reaches its crux in the 
dispute as to the nature of Jesus. The 
exponents of Catholicism and Calvinism 
are provided by their churches with a 
complete theological system in which the 
orthodox thought of the ecclesiastical ages 
has offered a solution of the great prob- 
lem. Has the Liberal attained a like 
completeness of thought? 

Again, the Calvinist sees everywhere 
the hand of God. The Devil himself is 
allowed apparently perfect freedom of ac- 
tion, but whatever he does, he finds to 
his dismay that God has turned to His 
own advantage his every misdeed. In 
general, the Liberal feels that he is 
guided in all of his actions within by 
God’s inextinguishable lamp of conscience. 
Is he as assured that every external event. 
is also the work of Divine Providence? 

Finally, there is the problem of sick- 


ness, which must be brought within the © 


survey of theology. Until recently, sick- 
ness, if connected in any way with God. 
has been considered as His punishment 
for sins committed either by the sufferer 
himself or by his more or less immediate 
predecessors. The most rapidly growing 
sect to-day, and one consisting almost 
entirely of those who have carried their 
convictions into action, basing its doctrine 
on the teaching of Jesus, has offered an 
explanation of sickness almost entirely 


opposite to that adopted by orthodox e 
A problem touching so — 


Christianity. 
closely the individual must certainly come 
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within the scope of Liberal theology. It 
is perhaps from just such problems as 
these that theology itself must start. 

It is often said by the orthodox that 
the Liberals may draw great crowds, 
but that they cannot hold them. There 
is probably truth in this statement. Most 
people prefer certainty and some degree 
of servitude to uncertainty and perfect 
freedom. Just as there is a movement 
toward liberalism, so there is a reverse 
movement not specifically toward ortho- 
doxy, but toward those sects offering 
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Is One More Valid? | 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RBGISTER :— 

William G. Shepherd’s striking analysis, 
in the issue of February 7, of the liberal- 
fundamentalist struggle seems unanswer- 
able, yet on second thought let us see. 


_ He observes that eight prominent funda- 


mentalists had been “converted” and that 
six equally prominent liberals had not 
been “conyerted.” He concludes that this 
distinction holds true for the rank and 
file of both sides and proceeds to show 
that the fundamentalists only love, while 
the liberals only think. 

We all desire a deep and genuine ex- 
perience which will save our souls. Some 
of us are narrow enough to be satisfied 
with personal salvation. -Others take a 
broader, more generous view. The expe- 


- rience desired includes both thought and 


feeling. It binds heart and mind into a 


unity which cannot be broken without se- 


rious loss or total destruction. 

No one loves a lie, nor can the mind 
satisfy itself with hateful truth. Heart 
and mind together seek out and cleave to 
that which is food for the soul. 

It is possible to be “converted” to this 
liberal view; to feel the deep stirring of 
emotion, the sense of light and peace 
which comes in a moment, sanctifies the 
hour and place of its arrival, and burns 
undiminished through the years. ‘“Con- 
yersion” is a vital experience which repre- 
sents a uniting of mind and heart, a point 
where the soul says, “This is true for me, 
and I love it.” : 4 

A Unitarian may believe in a strong 
conversion to a growing truth and a deep- 
ening emotion. This conversion may come 
in a moment or may grow and ripen 
through the years, but either method re- 
sults in a unity of thought and feeling. 

More significant is the fact that a small 
percentage only of our ‘population has 
been through or acknowledges the sudden 
experience, whereas multitudes have 
grown steadily into broader truth and 
deeper feeling through the years. Is one 
form of experience more yalid than the 
other? Indeed, are we not compelled to 
accept the experience which comes to ws? 
One who sleeps late may wake suddenly 
with the blazing sun in his eyes. One 
who rises early may watch the expanding 
glory of the dawn. Both are awake at 
noon. Our souls must be fed. Religion 
is a life. It grows. It consumes. It de- 


-mands meat and drink. We cannot live 
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comprehensive explanations not only of 
the broadest facts of religion, but also 
of the problems which are nearest to the 
every-day life of the individual. It is 
comforting when one cannot see the light 
to be in contact with those who can. 

At present, when the tide in the churches 
is flowing toward liberalism, Unitarian- 
ism with its heritage of one hundred 
years of freedom should most certainly 
be prepared to lead the movement. It 
ean do so most successfully by devoting 
its efforts to the formation of a broad, 


RESPONDE. 


by argument or negation. <A dietitian 
would starve if he were to wait until he 
had solved all the mysteries of digestion 
before allowing himself to taste food. 
Can a soul digest an argument about the- 
ology more easily than the body can digest 
a debate about food values? 

The Sermon on the Mount is the staff 
of life. The Twenty-third Psalm is a 
rare and savory fruit. The tables in Uni- 
tarian churches are laden with the choic- 
est fruits of all the ages. Scholarly re- 
search as to the value of some varieties 
may well continue in the laboratory, but 
for those who come to us hungering and 
thirsting shall we not give them meat and 
drink? LYMAN VY. RUTLEDGE. 

DorcHESTER, MASS. 


A Ministerial Code of Ethics 


To the Hditor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Your article of January 17, 1924, en- 
titled “A School for Laymen” brings to 
my mind something that has long been 
revolving there. The question involved in 
the whole situation is really one of pro- 
fessional ethics. The writer, being a 
physician as well as a clergyman, and at 
present holding the chair of medical 
ethics in a Boston medical school, is con- 
stantly reminded of the contrasts in the 
ethical relations of men in the two pro- 
fessions. The physician has his “Code” 
which with slight modifications has come 
down from the early days of medicine. 
There is a definite understanding with 
regard to the relation of physician and 
patient, between physician and his pro- 
fessional brethren, physician and public. 
While there may be instances of viola- 
tion of the code, there is no question that 
in the main the ethical code serves as a 
very satisfactory guide to professional 
conduct. The doctor knows rather well 
what is expected of him under given cir- 
cumstances. If he is not certain of the 
expected procedure, he may turn to the 
written code and satisfy himself. This, 
it seems, is as it should be. 

How is it in the ministry? There 
is little doubt as to the intention of most 
clergymen in their professional conduct. 
This is fundamentally true also of the 
laymen. Both are actuated by the same 
high motives. But is it not true that much 
embarrassment often arises because of an 
utter ignorance of what is expected—of 
what is ethical? 
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comprehensive, and clean-cut theology. 
If it does not do so, what assurance is 
there that the movement of to-day, which 
is apparently of great power, will not sink 
back again in the lap of orthodoxy as 
almost all of its predecessors haye done? 

Religious progress is almost always 
the work of the pioneer whose rugged 
thinking clears the way. Continued prog- 
ress means that the highways must be 
thoroughly made and thoroughly main- 
tained, in order that all may advance 
upon them. : 


NCE 


A minister of a sister denomination re- 
cently received a call to a parish with no 
mention whatever as to the salary. A 
group of very earnest laymen in a New 
England parish not long ago arranged a 
splendid service in their church (a service 
that more than delighted the local min- 
ister), but failed to even mention to the 
minister that there was to be such a ser- 
vice. A clergyman, well beloved by his 
former parish and highly esteemed by his 
successor as a personal friend and denom- 
inational associate, comes back to his old 
parish to perform all sorts of functions, 
greatly to the injury of the resident min- 
ister. Clergymen of neighboring parishes 
in the same city find no end of difficulty 
because of the different methods of sery- 
ing persons outside any parish. What 
shall the minister do with regard to mar- 
riage of divorced persons? What shall be 
done in case of “exchanges’—shall each 
follow his own inclination or conform to 
the customs of the parishes to which they 
go? Simple questions, you say. Yes, but 
they are the sort of problem that might be 
solved if we had a code of ethics. Ques- 
tions of a similar nature occur in medi- 
cine and law, but there one has a code 
for a guide. We submit that a committee 
of clergymen and laymen—if possible co- 
operating with a committee from other 
denominations—compile a denominational 
or interdenominational code of ethics for 
the guidance of clergymen and laymen in- 
their dealings with each other, with their 
professional brethren, and with the public. 


: Howarp CHARLES GALE. 
Bevery, Mass, 


Dr. Hale Twenty Years Ahead 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The executive committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has issued a 
general appeal that every church create 
a special committee on international jus- 
tice and good-will. This is only twenty 
years behind Edward Everett Hale. Half 
a dozen years before he died, in 1909, Dr. 
Hale declared that no modern church, in 
view of.the international needs and prob- 
lems of the time, was a properly organ- 
ized Christian church or was doing its 
duty to mankind which did not have 
among its regular committees a committee 
on international justice. He created such 
a committee in his church, the South Con- 
gregational Church of Boston. I believe it 
was the first such committee in the world. 
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A little later, probably inspired by Dr. 
Hale’s word, Mrs. Frank W. Williams of 
the First Unitarian Chureh in Buffalo, 
N.Y., prompted the organization of such 
committees in a dozen or twenty of the 
leading churches of Buffalo, and I have 
no doubt these organizations are still con- 
tinuing their good work. There is no 
other city in the country whose churches 
were so early or so well organized for the 
service as the churches of Buffalo through 
Mrs. Williams’s remarkable campaign. 
If the Federal Council succeeds in bring- 
ing other cities in the country up to 
Buffalo and Mrs. Williams’s effort, it will 
be well. 

This is not the only peace movement in 
which Dr. Hale was twenty years or more 
ahead of his time. The chief campaign 
now of the Federal Council is for the 
World Court. At the first Mohonk Con- 
ference on International Arbitration in 
1895, the feature of the Conference was a 
great speech by Dr. Hale demanding the 
establishment of a Permanent Interna- 
tional Tribunal; and he came to the con- 
ference the next year and the next with 
what he called “the same old speech.” 
These three memorable addresses are all 
included in the volume of Dr. Hale’s 
“Mohonk~ Addresses,” published by the 
World Peace Foundation. 

Dr. Hale was not talking there in 1895 
about a Court of Arbitration, such as was 
established by the first Hague Confer- 
ence four years later. He was talking 
about an International Court of Justice, 
like that which Elihu Root recently helped 
organize at The Hague, which President 
Harding in his last words urged the 
United States to join, and which Presi- 
dent Coolidge in his recent message to 
Congress endorsed as the only practical 
plan. 

Dr. Hale said that the United States by 
virtue of its own organization and its 
whole spirit and tradition would be the 
first nation to adhere to such a court. 
Were he to return to life, he could hardly 
believe that it would be almost the last. 
Only some solemn word of poetic inspira- 
tion like that of William Vaughn Moody’s 
ode “In Time of Hesitation,’ published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. during our Philip- 
pine aggression, or William C. Gannett’s 
equally inspired “America at the Peace 
Congress,” could do justice to the situa- 
tion. Lucta AMES Mrap. 

Boston, Mass. 


We May Be Right—and Dead 


1753 Ki~BouRNEn PLACE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
January 31, 1924. 


To the Bditor of Tun CurisTran RGISTER :— 
It is true that this fundamentalist con- 
troversy is no trifling matter. It is of 
deep importance, in a way that is not 
often referred to by modernists, though 
the fundamentalists keenly appreciate it. 
_ The question is whether religion can be 
maintained as an efficient working power 
without the bracing afforded by these old 
dogmas. These dogmas may be objec- 
tively false but yet metaphorically true; 
and the question is whether the real truth 
and force of religion can enter in at lowly 
doors without being embodied in some 
such tale. It is useless for the funda- 


but it had no spiritual ardor. 
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mentalists to resist the advance of thought. 
Thought will go forward, but will it carry 
devotion with it? 

Why do people oppose the progress of 
science? Is it because they love false- 
hood? Of course some few do oppose it 
on account of their material interests; but 
we cannot charge the great mass of en- 
thusiasts in any age with being selfishly 
interested in maintaining outgrown errors. 
The mass of our religious population have 
been led to believe that Jesus and God 
are synonymous terms, and to give a 
lesser meaning to the name “Jesus” seems 
to them equivalent to saying that God has 
no claim of authority upon us. With that 
claim disallowed, 
human relationship, while the spiritual 
aspirations and consolations of religion 
come to be nothing more than friendly 
good advice and good wishes. This is not 
a matter of scholarship in the popular 
mind, but of natural inference from a sup- 
posed well-known fact. It needs to be 
demonstrated by example that real, live, 
moving religion can survive the revolu- 
tionary distinction between Jesus and God. 

Scientific evidence means little in this 
connection. It appears irrelevant. Do we 
need scientific evidence for the fact that 
all men die and generations succeed éach 
other? The deity of Jesus is not regarded 
as resting on scientific evidence. It is 
a supposed primary fact, however indiffer- 
ent individuals may be to that fact. The 
masses suppose that religion depends on 
Jesus the divine Lord, and they cannot 
even suppose the contrary unless it is 
demonstrated:to them. 

Naturally, then, devout souls, those who 
are not indifferent but to whom religion 
is the primary interest of humanity, are 
terrified or indignant at the denial of the 
dogmas about Jesus, as much as they 
would be at the impious attempted de- 
thronement of the Almighty portrayed by 
Milton. If they could only see that the 
spiritual principles which give real value 
to religion existed before Jesus, and are 
found in lands where he has never been 
heard of, and would continue to exist if 
his personal name and words were lost, 
then those people’s fear and anger would 
subside. - 

But can they see what is not a fact? 
And is it true that these principles can 
maintain an operative efficacy without tak- 
ing form in metaphorical dogmas? Have 
Unitarians shown that such forms of 
thought are not necessary? No, they 
have not. The Unitarian movement is 
nearly as old as the Methodist, and older 
than the Hpiscopalian high-church move- 
ment, but what progress has it made in 
converting ordinary, ignorant, common- 
place, busy people from worldliness to 
holiness? Much is said of the orthodox 
persons who become Unitarians. Their 
religious character was formed under or- 
thodoxy. ‘Those reared Unitarians have 
been excellent people, and have been ac- 
tive in social reform; but there seems to 
be some foundation for the prevailing 
view that their religion is not hot nor 
contagious. Social reform is not religion. 

Is it only now for the first time that 
science has become well known? No, a 
hundred and fifty years ago deism was the 
prevalent view among cultivated people, 
The spir- 


ethics becomes mere ~ 
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itual ardor was found in the adherents 
of the antiquated, objectively false doc- 
trines of the church. They were the ones 
who propagated their faith with zeal. 
They were the ones who went out and 
preached the gospel to the poor, opened 
the eyes of the blind, and raised to life the 
dead in sin. Of course their numbers in- 
creased, just as did the numbers of the 
original Christians in Asia and Hurope, 
who were of the same sort, ignorant and 
foolish, but wise unto salvation. When 
the deists and their descendants became 
fired with religious zeal, under the infiu- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, they naturally 
joined company with the orthodox. 

The same situation is upon us now. 
Science cannot endure the fetters of or- 
thodoxy, but when it is free, can it minis- 
ter to the hearts of men who are not edu- 
eated in science? If not, orthodoxy in 
some form will do that ministering—and 
the same cycle will go around again. 

One generation ago, Ingersoll led a 
crusade, not against liberal religion, but 
against the follies and cruelties of the 
old religion. He won his case in the court 
of public opinion, but his movement did 
not furnish a new and better manner of 
religious expression; consequently the old 
religion has survived, and is what it is 
to-day—much improved over what it was 
before Ingersoll came. 

In the Protestant Reformation, the re- 
formers did not content themselves with’ 
decrying popery. They started earnest 
work for the instruction of the people and 
for the kindling of popular zeal; in short, 
for propagating real live religion accord- 
ing to the new forms of thought, not 
among scholars and statesmen merely, but 
among ordinary men. That is what Uni- 
tarians and Modernists must do if they 
wish to hold the ground they are now 
gaining. 

As a denomination, we ought to have 
missions to teach religion to the be- 
nighted, in the city, in the country, on the 
frontier, among the immigrants, and in 
foreign lands. Not to start Unitarian 
churches among the orthodox, but to start 
personal religion among the irreligious. 
If we cannot “tell the poor sinner a 
Saviour has died,” at least we can repeat 
the message of Jesus, ‘Ye must be born 
again.” Unless the Unitarian Church can 
do this, it may be right, but it will be 
just as dead, so far as the masses are con- 
cerned, as though it were wrong. 

Wasuineton, D.C, WM. CANFIELD LEE. 


Wine 
\ MARGUERITH BH. WILKINSON 


Pure wine and exquisite, 

Lord of all vintages, 

Was that Thou gayest me 
In a clean cup. 

Mine was the drop of gall, 

Mine the unlovely stain 

Dark on the shining brim 
I lifted up. 


Now I must drink it all. 

Shrewd-savored to the end; 

From my cup the sharp draught ~ 
I may not pour. 

(Heavy with unshed tears, 

My heart is breaking, Lord.) 

When I-have drained the lees 
Fill it once more! 
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A Book a Week for the Fiction Heroes 


How is it that novelists, who seem to expect so much reading of the 


rest of us, require so little of the people in their books? 


Most literate 


adults plow through a good many volumes in the course of a year, working 
them in, when pressed for time, at odd moments on trains, subways, and 
Sundays at home. Even the tired business man reads something—if it be 


only what Mr. Dell calls “an Ethel M. Dingle novel.” 


Yet the men and 


women of our fiction, though they seem to have both more leisure and 
more money to spend on literature than we, seldom read anything at all. 
No modern hero is in danger of becoming mentally unbalanced, like poor 
old Don Quixote, through an insatiable appetite for romancers—or real- 


ists either. 


While the people in their products get off so lightly, it is hardly fair 
that publishers should preach at us from the text, “Buy a book a week.”— 
Helen McAfee in the January Bookman. 


The Discovery of Immortality 


THH POwnR OF AN ENDLESS Lire. By Henry 
Hallam Saunderson. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.25. 

This is a book of the hidden fire that 
flames in the heart of man. It is the 
overbrimming of a soul that is prodigal 
with joy, the outpouring of a mind that 
has bathed in the glowing light of the 
eternal sunrise. A book of glowing af- 
firmation, of dauntless faith, of trium- 
phant certainty. 

Dr. Elwood Worcester said in a recent 
interview, “The basis of Liberalism is 
intellectualism.” It is not true. No reli- 
gion ever was, or ever can be, based on 
intellectualism. Religion springs from the 
experience of God. Those who are truly 
religious, whatever their name, have felt 
the heart of God beat against their own. 
This little book is a complete and irre- 
futable answer to the time-worn charge 
that the liberal is an intellectual. Here 
is a liberal who is a mystic, who would 
lift life out of its narrow horizons, not 
by the logical, the critical, the analytical 
faculties, but by the contagion of a splen- 
did conviction. 

Mr. Saunderson has set forth here the 
explanation of certain very astounding 
happenings in the story of Christianity. 
How did it come about that a group of 
young men, called forth from the glory 
of youth to the difficult way of the cross, 
should take that way with a joy that 


strengthened them for martyrdom? What- 


was the source of the power that rose 
victoriously over the red ruins cf the 
greatest empire the ancient world had 
known? The answer to these problems lies 
in a deep conviction born in the disciples 
of Jesus and handed by them to successive 
generations of Christians, the conviction 
that Jesus still lived, and that through 
him contact with the living God was ever 
possible. This was the discovery of im- 
mortality, that threw around the common 
light of day the radiance of eternity. 
Says Mr. Saunderson: “The story of the 
life of Jesus does not lead merely to a 
narrow niche in a rock, with a great 
stone to shut out the light. It leads to 
a garden in the full glory of the spring- 
time, and to human hearts which have 
discovered the immortality of the spirit.” 


Shades of the prison house have blotted 
out the trailing clouds of glory that those 
early disciples brought with them. We 
have analyzed and organized our Chris- 
tianity until the splendid promise of it has 
been largely dissipated. But there are 
those who would not “shut the book after 
the crucifixion,’ those who are striving 
to “recapture the consciousness of living 
the life immortal.” And these seekers 
will find new courage and new refresh- 
ment in the quiet confidence that fills 
these pages. Perhaps, as the author sug- 
gests, the winds of the eternal may blow 
the dust of the world away. CRT. 


The Tent-Maker of Tarsus 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS AND THE FAITH OF 
Paut. By Prof. Adolf Deissmann. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $2.00. 

Tup CHARACTER OF PAauL. By Rev. Charles BE. 
Jefferson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

These two volumes admirably supple- 
ment one another. One is by a German 
theologian, the other by an American 
preacher. The first is written in a style 
characteristically Teutonic. Carefully, with 
minute exactness, the author examines 
the documents in evidence, scrupulously 
weighs each proof text, slowly building his 
conclusions from the premises he has pre- 
viously laid down. The second is a work 
typical of our own land and age, popular 
in tone, not particularly notable for its 
scholarship, somewhat superficial, yet at 
the same time both interesting and sug- 
gestive, holding the reader’s attention 
both by the energy and vigor of its style 
and by the imagination and insight into 
human nature manifested by its author 
throughout. In subject as well, both 
works reveal a contrast equally striking. 
Professor Deissmann treats of Paul’s inner 
life—his book is a careful study of Paul 
the mystic,—while Dr. Jefferson concerns 
himself almost wholly with the various 
traits which went to the making of the 
personality of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. Upon one thing both writers 
find themselves on common ground. Both 
are agreed that the first condition of know- 
ing Paul is an understanding of Paul the 
man. Dr. Jefferson says: “Paul’s writings 
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are misleading, unless we read them 
through his temperament. We cannot in- 
terpret his theology, unless we first be- 
come acquainted with his style. The 
style is always of the man... . The pro- 
fessional word-counters are not the men 
who can understand Paul. Nor are the 
men whose word can be taken as final on 
questions of authenticity. . . . No one is 
competent to pass judgment on the genu- 
ineness of any of the letters attributed 
to him, unless he is intimately acquainted 
with the man.” Dr. Deissmann, with like 
fervor, insists that Paul was not the au- 
thor of a complicated dogmatic system. 
“His letters are not the products of lit- 
erary art, but of actual life. ... They are 
simply a substitute for spoken intercourse, 
and it is of great importance in their exe- 
gesis to imagine them as spoken, and to 
try to restore the modulation of the living 
and by no means bookish words. Each of 
Paul's letters. is a portrait of Paul.” 
Therefore “we ought to read [them] as 
unliterary letters, not as literary epis- 
tles, not as carefully-thought-out pieces of 
a system that was being elaborated; we 
must read them as confessions, inspired 
by particular situations.” This attempt to 
rescue the apostle from the dogmatic com- 
plexities with which pious hands haye sur- 
rounded him in the past is also the pur- 
pose of Professor Peabody’s recent volume, 
The Apostle Paul and the Modern World. 
In fact, it may be taken to be the attitude 
of modern scholarship toward the subject. 

The actual subject of Deissmann’s work 
is better suggested by its secondary title. 
Rather than The Religion of Jesus and the 
Faith of Paul, it deals with The Com- 
miunion of Jesus with God and the Com- 
munion of Paul with Christ. Of these 
ten lectures, the first five treat of the 
inner spiritual experience which was the 
basis of the religion of the Nazarene; 
while the other five lay down the thesis 
that Paul’s faith derived its power from 
his spiritual oneness with Christ. With- 
out attempting to define the nature of the 
Master, the professor of theology in the 
University of Berlin argues that the fun- 
damental explanation of his teachings, the 
heart of the gospel, lies in the prayer-life 
of Jesus. With equal insight and dis- 
crimination he reasons that Paul was 
above all else a mystic, the primary ex- 
planation of the man and his epistles 
being contained in the single phrase, “in 
Christ.” From Paul’s consciousness of 
communion with the risen Jesus are de- 
rived his theories of salvation, suffering, 
prayer, sin, justification, and social ethics. 
The tone of the work is liberal and wholly 
tolerant. 

Of Dr. Jefferson’s book, suffice it to say 
that it is written with sympathy and no 
little skill. Ignoring any direct reference 
to the Pauline theology, the minister of 
the Broadway ‘Tabernacle succeeds in 
painting the portrait of a very human 
Paul. Acknowledging that his hero was 
often mistaken, through a series of chap- 
ters dealing with his contrasting quali- 
ties of mind and heart, his yehemence and 
patience, his pride and humility, his weak- 
ness and his strength, the personality of 
the tent-maker of Tarsus is built up in a 
way that brings him close to the man he 
actually was, and so will endear him the 
more to seekers after truth. A.B. H. 
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Lloyd George Snapshots 


Wuerp Age Wr Gorne? By David Lloyd 
George. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Lloyd George is undoubtedly a great 
man. He can be sure of an audience no 
matter where he speaks or upon what 
he writes. It is difficult, however, to see 
what new laurels this volume will add to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s fame. 

Critical readers will discern in this 
rather miscellaneous colléction of discur- 
sive reflections on past, present, and future 
interests of international life striking 
evidence of that extemporaneousness 
which has been frequently re- 
marked upon as an outstanding 
characteristic of the statesman- 
ship of the “little Welshman.” 
Like the David who slew Goli- 
ath, Mr. Lloyd George retains 
much of his earlier dauntless- 
ness, but those who remember 
listening to him in the days 
when he gave “Limehouse” a 
new content for the British pub- 
lie will detect here a softening 
of the old passion and fervor of 
oratorical utterance. Those who 
look for precise prophecy con- 
cerning the future in the title, 
Where Are We Going? will suf- 
fer disappointment, and the yvol- 
ume might have been just as 
happily named “Snapshots of 
the Times.” The pictures of- 
fered have not been retouched, 
and, like the camera, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s book takes in eyery- 
thing within range. E. H. R. 


“You Cannot Carve 
Rotten Wood” 


TWELVE TESTS OF CHARACTER. 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 
$1,50. 

The Chinese proverb is right. 
You cannot carve decayed char- 
acter into any pleasing form of 
government or society. All over- 
head schemes depend upon the 
foundations of human worth. 
The author has written in this 
book twelve chapters upon as 
many tests of character. We might all 
measure ourselves by the standards he 
suggests, for they are uniyersally ap- 
plicable. Dr. Fosdick shows here his 
great gift for apt illustration. He used 
his pictures, and incidents, and figures 
of speech as a painter uses his colors. 
His canvases glow with rich and splen- 
did hues. He makes the truth, the 
ideal he is picturing, vivid and striking 
in its originality. It is the same old 
subject, perhaps, but it lives afresh in 
this clever artist’s treatment of it. From 
this point of view alone the book is 
worthy the most careful study, and, in- 
deed, a bit of emulation on the part of 
most preachers. 0. B. J. 


Books Received : 
VERSES BY THE Way. By James Henry 
Darlington. New York: Brentano’s. $1.50. 
Tun Last Frontier, By Courtney R. Cooper. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.75. 
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A Creative Master 


Abbott H. THayer. By Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.00. 

This volume is one of a series on Dis- 
tinguished American Artists, edited by 
Mr. Pousette-Dart. It is a little book of 
surprising value, containing a brief sketch 
of Mr. Thayer’s work by Royal Cortissoz, 
sixty-four reproductions in duotone ink 
on coated paper, a list of awards, galleries 
in which the canyases are found, and 
published matter about his work. The 
introduction is illuminating, but the ex- 
cellent reproductions are the most signifi- 


THE VIRGIN 


Painted by ABBorr H. THAYER 
Owned by FrREepR MEMORIAL GALLERY 


One of sixty-four halftones from Abbott H. Thayer, a new 
lished by Frederick A. Stokes Company in the 


Distinguished American Artists Series 


cant portion of the book. They show Mr. 
Thayer’s versatility as a painter of ani- 
mals, of flowers, of landscapes, of sea- 
pieces. But above all else they show him 
as the inspired painter of woman, of 
woman glorified, etherealized. No one can 
study the work of the artist as repre- 
sented here and doubt Thayer’s right -to 
pre-eminence in American art. He was a 
sublime creator of spiritual beauty. 
oO. RB. J. 


Propaganda Through Paradigms 

New TESTAMENT GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By 
Prof. J. Gresham Machen. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.20. 

Whatever Dr. Henry van Dyke may 
think of the fundamentalist character of 
Dr. Machen’s preaching in the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Princeton, N.J., and~- 
however tart may be our author’s rejec- 
tion of the Unitarian interpretation of 
Jesus’ teaching in his Christianity and 
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Liberalism, it is simple justice to say that _ 
a. better introductory book to New Testa- 
ment Greek could scarcely be devised 
than that which furnishes the occasion of 
this review. “It is intended primarily 
for students who are beginning the study 
of the Greek New Testament without any 
previous acquaintance with the Greek lan- 
guage.” Such an introduction into the 
Koiné dialect (or popular idiom of the 
Greco-Roman world) is admirably ac- 
complished—a result due largely to the 
author’s fifteen years’ experience with 
theological fledglings at Princeton, as well 
as to his possession of a mind trained in 
lucid and logical presentation 
of a subject. In comparison 
with the Greek grammars and 
beginners’ books most commonly 
used in this country, the newer 
manual is far simpler, though 
of course more limited in 
scope. Its excellent typographi- 
cal make-up ought to add 
greatly to its usefulness. 

Since Unitarian and most 
other Liberal seminaries no 
longer require a knowledge of 
New Testament Greek, it is 
little likely that Professor 
Machen’s book will have wide 
practical value. We doubt if 
in any case it would be profit- 
able for a student to confine 
his knowledge of Greek so 
strictly to the Koiné vocabu- 
lary and grammar, for he 
would thereby handicap a pos- 
sible later desire-to become ac- 
quainted with the Attic classics. 
From this point of view alone 
the vocabulary is extremely de- 
ficient, and although in most 
points Dr. Machen is markedly 
up-to-date in his scholarship, 
the vocabulary of the book is 
ultra-conservative in many of 
its renderings. Calvinism, 
moreover, peeps out even in 
the translation exercises, as the 
following sentences, to be put 
into Greek, will show: “By the 
will of God we believed in the 
name of the Lord’; “By the 
will of God, we were saved 
from our sins through the blood 
of the Lord.” Is this funda- 
mentalism in its most pococurante aspects, 
or is it propaganda through paradigms? 


A Successful Brew 

THe StorM-CeNTER. By Burton B. Steven- 
son. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

From the Gare de Lyon in Paris into the 
hinterland of Algeria the tale carries the 
reader, and, for the characters that figure 
in it, it proves an adventurous and excit- 
ing journey. In the background is a mys- 
terious Moslem plot for world domination 
centering in a fanatic Arab tribe with 
extraordinary mystic powers. And in the 
foreground move an Irish-American, an 
American archeologist, _two beautiful 
women, and a daring adventurer. Nor 
should we forget the lure of the hidden 
treasure of a great empire. All the in- 
gredients for a successful brew are here, 
and Mr. Stevenson mixes them with some- 


thing of the skill of EB. Phillips Oppenheim. 
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The Red Badge 
ROSH BROOKS 


“But we can’t play with her, Mother,” 
expostulated David. “How can we play 
with her when she won’t play?” 

“Of course she'll play,’ said Mother, 
struggling to keep the exasperation out of 
her voice. “How often must I explain to 
you? Just because she comes from the 
city, and isn’t used to farm ways, is no 
reason why you and Billy must shun her 
from morning till night. She’s a dear 
child—and your own cousin.” 

“Fraid-cat. Yes, Mother, that’s what 
she is. Haven’t we tried our best to play 
with her?” It was plain David had 
budged not a hair’s breadth from his 
opinion. 

“Indeed you haven’t. Your best is 
something far different from your tactics 
of this whole weel:. If Alice weren’t an 
unusually sweet-tempered child, she 
wouldn’t play with you again during her 
whole visit, even after you learn to appre- 
ciate her and want her.” 

“Billy’s cousin that visited him wasn’t 
like Alice. Billy had to hustle to keep up 
with her.” David was unmoved as a 
rock. 

“How about David?” asked Mother. 
“She was as used to horses and all farm 
ways as you boys yourselves. What 
chance has Alice ever had to gallop 
around a meadow, bareback?” 

“She won’t even try.” David voiced 
scorn unmistakable. “And she won't 
jump out of the top of the. oak tree on 
our one-rope swing. She won’t even jump 
off the hay-loft.” 

“She’d be doing every one of those feats 
by this time if you didn‘t expect her to 
jump into everything full tilt. If you'd 
been considerate and let her ride Bess 
at a walk,—but no, if she rides at all, 
it must be at a circus gallop, because 
you and Billy happen to be playing circus 
at the minute. I could see everything 
from the kitchen window. What are you 
going to do this morning?” 

‘Don’t know.” 

“Well, Alice is going to do it with you.” 
And both laughed and felt instantly 
better. 

“Oh, well, send her along, then,” said 
David, grudgingly. “Yes, I'll tell Billy 
what you’ve said. Only we don’t like 
fraid-cats.” And David’s unrelentless 
brown eyes showed Mother that the argu- 
ment was about where it started. 

“Ready in your khaki bloomers, Alice?” 
Mother called up the narrow stairway, 
smothering a sigh with the words, and 
wondering why so simple and natural a 
happening’ as a month’s visit from her 
little niece should be fraught with such 
unexpected difficulties. “David and Billy 
are waiting for you in the barn,” she 
added as Alice ran downstairs. 

“Waiting for me?’ Alice’s voice and 
smile were sunshine, and she sped to the 


_ barn on winged feet. 


“Mother,” said David, at luncheon, 
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“Billy and I want to climb Bear Moun- 
tain. Billy’s mother is going to let him. 
May we go to-morrow, Mother?” 

“Would you like to go, too, Alice?’ 
asked Mother. 

“Stiff climb,” said Dayid, before Alice 
could answer. “And it’s ten miles to the 
top and back.” 

Crestfallen at his tone, Alice said: “I 
can walk ten miles. I haye—lots of times. 
But if you don’t want’— , 

“Of course they want you to go, dear,” 
interposed Mother. “I'll put up a nice 
lunch, and you ought to have a glorious 
tramp. It’s just the weather for a fine 
view.” 

“Tired, Adice?” asked David, loftily, as 
next day the three walked single file 
along the narrow path, already two miles 
on their way. “Getting pretty steep.” 

“Not a bit,” said Alice, happily, trudg- 
ing sturdily at David’s heels, while Billy 
brought up the rear. 

“Might see a wild boar any minute,” 
said Billy, cheerfully. ‘My uncle says he 
has always heard there are wild boars 
on this mountain.” 

“Has he ever seen one?” asked Alice. 

“No,” admitted Billy. “But if- he’s 
always heard of ’em, somebody must have 
seen one.” 

“Oh, well,’ said Alice, in a yoice of 
unconcern, “I guess we won't. He has 
lived here a long time and hasn’t.” 

“Might be elk, too,” suggested David. 
“Don’t see why there shouldn’t be elk. 
Good place for ‘em, I should think.’ 

“JT wouldn’t mind,” said Alice. “Not 
with you boys.” 

Furtively David and Billy exchanged 
glances. 
had her good points after all # 

As Mother had said, the air was crystal 
clear and at the top the children loitered 
long, loath to leave the whole wide world 
spread at their feet. Finally, David, with 
a knowing squint at the sun, announced 
that the minute for starting homeward 
had come. “Let’s go down the other 
trail,’ he said. “It goes by the deserted 


The Elf-Owls 
JANET GARGAN 


Away off, in a desert land, 
There grew in hot and arid sand, 
A funny cactus-tree. 
Just like a club, straight up and down, 
And on its top a bright-hued crown 
Of flowers, fair to see. 


Woodpeckers soon began to build 
A nest, and in its trunk they drilled 
A deep and cozy hole 
That young birds might be safe within— 
But soon two elf-owls hopped right in 
And held the nest they stole! 


Nest-building they would ever shirk, 
Too lazy, far, to do the work 
Were these night-flitting pests, 
And such wee builders were no match 
For fighting elf-owls who would hatch 
Their eggs in stolen nests! 


It was barely possible Alice . 


- floor, 
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Service 


Small service is true service while it 
lasts ; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not 
one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dewdrop from 
the sun. 


—William Wordsworth. 


Sentence Sermon 


None of us liveth to himself.—Romans 
win. 7, 


shanty, you know—where the hermit used 
to live.” 

“Won't we get lost?’ demurred Alice. 

“Leads right back into our trail,” said 
Billy. 

“Tt’s rockier, but who minds rocks?’ 

“Course not,’ said Alice, and off the 
three trudged. 

“There it is—the old shanty,” said 
David, presently, after the trail had led 
through scratchy underbrush and over 
sliding rocks for half a mile. “Still stand- 
ing. Must have built it pretty well—that 
old hermit.” 

“Boo!” said Alice, with a little shiver. 
“What made him want to live ’way off 
here, all alone? Must feel funny—a little 
—when night comes’— 

And then it happened, though just how, 
Alice never knew, because all three were 
standing stock still, A rock under her 
feet must have slipped, and Alice tried 
in yain to regain her balance. Startled, 
both boys tried to catch her, but after 
sliding and slipping a few feet she fell 
in a_ heap. “Stupid!’ she stormed. 
“How’d I ever do it?” Instead of scram- 
bling to her feet, after the first attempt, 
she sank down. “Turned my ankle,” she 
said quietly. ‘“I’ll be all right in a 
minute.” 

“Tt’s more than turned,” said David, 
after twenty minutes had gone by and 
Alice could still bear no weight on it. 

“Then it’s sprained,” said Alice, coolly. 
“Let’s think what to do.” 

David and Billy looked grave. “We'll 
carry you,” said Billy. ‘We'll take turns 
earrying you on our backs, or we'll make 
a chair with our hands.” 

“You could never carry me on your 
back. I’m as heavy as you. And the 
trail’s too narrow to carry me on a hand- 
chair. But you can carry me that way 
te the shanty.” 

“To the shanty ?” 


“Yes, inside,’ said Alice. “It'll be 
warmer inside. Let’s be quick, and then 
I'll tell you what to do next.’”’ Clearly it 


was Alice who was in command. 

“Tt’s nice and clean, isn’t it?’ she asked, 
when the boys had pushed open the creak- 
ing door and lowered her gently to the 
“Now hurry and make a fire in the 
fireplace, and leave some wood so I can 
throw it on.” 

“You ide 

“I’m going to stay here while you boys 
get home as quickly as you can.” 

“Home?” 

“We're not going to leave you—not both 
of us.” 

“Yes, you are—both of you,” said Alice, 
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without a flicker of concern. “You see, 
my ankle may be broken. It hurts 


enough.” 


“T'll go and get men to carry her down,” 
said Billy. “You stay, David.” 

“The telephone line’s out of order—the 
whole line,” said Alice. “And Dr. Bald- 
win’s the other way from the way home is. 
If David went home and got Uncle John 
to come after me, and Billy took the trail 
down the other side, wouldn’t it bring 
him about to Dr. Baldwin’s? And then 
the Doctor could drive him home, and the 
Doctor’d be there when Uncle John got 
me down. Oh, dear, I hate to be such a 
nuisance!” For the first time, Alice’s 
voice quivered. 

“You’re a brick—that’s what you are!” 
was David’s brief comment. “Thank good- 
ness, it’ll be moonlight and bright as day.” 

“It’s the best plan,’ admitted Billy, 
“put it’ll be dark’”— 

“What difference does the dark make?” 
asked Alice, unmoved. 

So it was decided. Two minutes after 
Alice was left alone, both boys crashed 
back through the underbrush, from oppo- 
site directions. 

“Alice, there isn’t a boar on this moun- 
tain,” said Billy, entirely out of breath. 

“Alice, nobody ever heard of an elk on 
this mountain,” panted David. “Sure you 
want us both to go?” 

Three days afterward, David and Billy, 
clattering down the steep little stairway 
from Alice’s room, where of their own ac- 
cord they had spent the whole morning, 
sought out Mother, busy as always of 
a morning, in the sunny kitchen. 

“Mother,” began David, and looked at 
Billy. = 

“Mrs. Martin,’ began Billy, and looked 
‘at David. 

“Yes,” said Mother, 
silence fell. 

“Mother,” Dayid made his second at- 
tempt. “Billy and I’ve been thinking’”— 
and again silence. 

“Mrs. Martin,” from Billy, “David and 
I’ve been thinking it over, and we think’”— 

Mother turned her back and peered into 
the oven. Help them she would not. 

“Alice is a brick,” brought out David. 
“Mother—I’m sorry I ever said she was a 
fraid-cat.” 

“Tm sorry too,” from Billy. 
her that lots of times, too.” 

Mother turned to them instantly, her 
face bright. “You don’t lack courage your- 
selves,” she said, “You made very good 
time down the mountain, both of you.” 

“T wouldn’t have liked to stay alone in 


pleasantly, and 


“T called 


the shanty,” said David, slowly, the effort 


turning his honest face scarlet. 

“T wouldn’t either,” said Billy, 
eyes steady. 

“Good for you—both of you!” com- 
mended Mother. “Seems to me now 
you're in Alice’s class for courage!” 

“We didn’t know she was like that— 
when we played— How’d we know’— 
floundered David. 

“You mean,” said Mother, ready to help 
as ever, now the boys had made their own 
plunge,—“‘perhaps you mean to say you 
didn’t realize before that there are differ- 
ent kinds of courage?” 

“That’s what I didn’t know how to 
say,” said David. 


his 
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“She isn’t a fraid-cat,” said Billy, as 
eagerly as though that matter had just 
come up for the first time. “Guess her 
kind’s better. -Just she hadn’t done all 
these things,” he also floundered. 

“Wraid-cat! Guess she isn’t!” David’s 
yoice left no question of that matter’s 
final settlement. ‘Mother, she isn’t going 
home soon’s her ankle’s well, is she?” 
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Old Sandman 
REBECCA HELMAN 


The red sun hangs in the ribboned skies 
And day is in the air, 
But sleepy sand is in my eyes, 
Old Sandman threw it there. 
My eyelids will not open wide; 
My head is bending low; 
Although to stay awake I’ve tried, 
To sleep I’ll have to go. 


“House of Children” 


Czechoslovakia is trying a happiness ex- 
periment in the education of some of its 
war orphans. Though an orphanage is 
not usually considered the best place for 
the development of a child; the “House of 
Children,” housing fifty between the ages 
of four and fourteen, is already, by its 
results, pointing the way to other schools. 

A Bohemian teacher, original in his edu- 
cational ideas, with two assistants of like 
mind, is in charge of the institution, which 
was founded by returned soldiers, who 
considered their duty but -half done till 
they had provided for the upbringing of 
the children of those their comrades who 
did not return. ; 

The “House of Children” is in the coun- 
try, and each day is filled with happy out- 
door activity as well as study. The foun- 
dation @n which the training is based is 
that latent in each child are unlimited 
but different possibilities, which it is the 
chief duty of the teachers to recognize, 
and to allow naturally to unfold. With 
this principle in mind, the children are 
given as free a hand as possible in all 
classes. 

The broad routine is: rise at 5.30, bathe, 
attend gymnasium in courtyard ; breakfast 
at 6.30, followed by bed-making by the 
girls and cleaning of halls and stairs by 
the boys; studies from 8 to 10.30, followed 
by bread and milk served at cozy tables 
for six in the dining-room; lessons till 1; 
dinner ; play till 4. 

The children write their own songs, both 
words and music; for their own tiny 
theatre they write their own plays, de- 
sign and paint their own scenery, and de- 
vise their own costumes. With these out- 
lets marked talent develops in many a 
happy child, whose accomplishment is 
spurred by his own interest. 

The orphanage school aims to send its 
children into the world with a firm foun- 
dation of academic studies and of prac- 
tical accomplishments, and hopes that the 
vital, awakened interest of its scholars in 
their work will spread its vivifying influ- 
ence until it becomes the basic principle 
in national education. 
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The Haunted House 


BHATRICH SLOCOMBE 
(Aged ten years) 


I 

“Please, please let me belong to The 
Braye Persons Calamity,” begged Felice. 

“Little girls aren’t brave enough,” re- 
plied Rose, her big sister. 

“Ro-o-se!” called Arthur. 
to see you.” 

“If Rose won’t let me belong, John 
will,” thought Felice; and she slipped out 
under Rose’s arm and got to the door 
first. “John, please may I belong to your 
club?” she begged. 

“T'll see,” he replied. 

This was hopeful, and Felice skipped off 
to tell her dolls of the good news. “Rosa- 
mond’—one of the girls of the elub— 
“will surely vote for me,’ she told them, 


II 
“Felice!” called a voice from down- 
stairs. ‘Come here a minute. The club 
wants to see you.” 
“All right,” said Felice. “I'll be down 
in a minute.” ' 
When she got there, the club said: “We 
have decided to let you belong, but you 
must go through an initiation. You must 
go to the haunted house at a quarter to 
twelve to-night, go upstairs and get the 
secret papers there. The ghosts will tell 
you where they are. Don’t come out ’till 
a quarter after twelve. Go and ask your 
mother now. If she says you may stay 
up late, tell us and we will lend you a 
watch.” : 


“John wants 


III 

Felice asked her mother if she might 
stay up late that night because she was 
going to join the club. Her mother 
thought that half-past eight would be 
late enough to satisfy her, so she said 
LA Greyey : 

At half-past eleven Felice started down 
the lane and turned to the left and she 
came to the haunted house. She walked 
up to it bravely and started to open the 
door. It ecreaked, and she retreated, 
startled. She looked at her watch. It 
was a quarter to twelve. She sat down on 
a stone and watched the house. At two 
minutes to twelve a ghost crept by a 
window. Felice got up and boldly opened 
the door. 

“Whoo! whoo! whoo!” 

Felice walked up the stairs. 

“Whoo! whoo! whoo!” 

“The ghosts want to know who I am,” 
thought Felice. “I am Felice Snow,” she 
replied. “Where are the papers?” 

“Down there,” said the ghosts, and they 
pointed to a long, narrow passage. 

She went down the passage slowly. All 
of a sudden, something cold and damp hit 
her face. ; , 

IV 

With a little cry, Felice stepped back. 
Soon she got up her courage and walked 
on. She heard creaking down the hall. 
She walked on to the end. At the end 
of the passage was a door. Felice opened 
the door. 

The room was brightly lighted, and 
on the wall was a printed sign: “WEL- 
COME TO THE BRAVE PERSONS CALAMITY!” 


- 
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~ How to Increase Mission Funds 


Experience of a Kansas minister 


GEORGE T. ASHLEY 
First Unitarian Church, Wichita, Kan. 


HAVE BEEN STUDYING the annual 
report of the Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1923. I have made 
a close study of these reports for several 
years, and find them a revelation. This 
applies especially to the annual contribu- 
tions for missionary work. 

My knowledge of our churches generally, 
aud their relative ability in this line, is 
limited. In the Middle West, where I have 
lived and observed closely for the past ten 
years, I have some knowledge. The reader 
will pardon my use of, my congregation 
for purposes of comparison. It is not done 
in any boastful spirit. My congregation 
does not contribute one cent more than it 
is able to give, and I hope to increase the 
amount this year. 

My chureh is among the smaller 
churches in the Western Conference, with 
not a single wealthy man in it, measured 
by present-day standards. We have sey- 
eral members in comfortable circum- 
stances. We have contributed for several 
years from $120 to $150 to this cause. 
Last year we gave $100 to the A. U. A. 
and $40 to the Western Conference. 

In the last report there are more 
than twenty churches in this territory, 
and nearly as many outside it with which 
I am acquainted, not one of which is 
smaller, or weaker financially, than the 
one I serve, many of which are able to 
and do pay their minister much more than 
I am getting, yet their contributions to 
the A. U. A. range from $5 to $50, a few 
giving a little more, but none as much as 
$100. And this is true not for last year 
alone, but for a number of years. 

Why is this? I know that local condi- 
tions may exist, such as heavy build- 
ing debts to pay off, or some unusual 
local demands, that may answer the ques- 
tion, But these certainly cannot be gen- 
eral or permanent. They do not furnish 
an adequate answer in all or even a 
majority of the cases. Far be it from 
me to bring any unjust accusation against 
my fellow-ministers. I know something 
of their burdens and responsibilities. Yet 
I cannot but feel that if we ministers 
would lay more emphasis upon this sub- 
ject, and instruct our people more fully 


as to our missionary responsibilities, how- 


the A. -U. A. is trying to meet them, and 
how seriously it is handicapped for lack 
of adequate resources, the response would 
be far more hearty and generous. 

I fear the custom is for the trustees 
or finance committee to appropriate a 
small sum each year out of the general 
budget for this cause, while the subject 
is seldom-if ever presented to the con- 
gregation on its merits, or any direct ap- 
peal made for contributions thereto. I 
have always insisted upon presenting it 
jn a special discourse, and making a 
direct appeal for contributions. Our 
annual contribution to the A. U. A. has 
increased in the last five years from $10 


to $100, to the Western Conference from 
$5 to $40. Our people respond generously 
when they understand the needs. Is there 
any reason why.the same thing might 
not be done almost anywhere else? 

In making this appeal I have suggested 
that each contribute to this cause an 
amount equal to ten per cent. of his or 
her contribution to the budget for cur- 
rent expenses for the year. A few respond 
even better than this, some meet it, and 
some fall below it. But on the whole, I 
have secured for the last three years an 
amount equal to about six per cent. of 
our local annual budget. 

If our churches generally would set the 
goal of their annual missionary contribu- 
tions at, say, an amount equal to five per 
cent. of their local annual budgets as 
the minimum, it would in a few years 
double, or even quadruple, our present 
annual income, and extend and strengthen 
our work accordingly. And I believe it 
can be done if every minister will devote 
one morning service a year exclusively 
to this cause, preach upon it, instruct 
our people fully and clearly as to the 
Macedonian call that comes to us to-day 
from so many places. Opportwnities open 
to us that have never been open before. 

This is the time for missionary educa- 
tion. How many ministers will devote 
one service wholly to this cause, preach- 
ing upon it, and making a public appeal 
to all to contribute liberally directly to 
it? I believe if this method should be 
pursued in all our churehes this year, 
the next annual report of the Treasurer 
would show a great advance over any 
in recent years. 


Dr. Pierce’s Sermons Broadcast 


The Unitarians of Washington, D.C., 
have been listening to the sermons of 
Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce from his “way- 
side pulpits” for four years, during which 
time they have been planning and building 
a great Unitarian edifice in the National 
Capital. Pierce Hall, the main unit of the 
parisli house, named in honor of the min- 
ister of All Souls Church, has been occu- 
pied for several weeks, and many parish 
activities are being held in it, although 
the dedication has been deferred, await- 
ing the completion of the pipe organ and 
other details. 

The spire which surmounts the main 
structure is visible from all parts of 
Washington and will soon be finished. 
The dedication of the new church is ex- 
pected to take place in the early spring. 
The pews are all being furnished by Uni- 
tarian churehes throughout the country, 
and by individuals who are designating 
them as memorials. 

Despite the handicaps of the homeless 
congregation, Dr. Pierce has been filling 
B. F. Keith’s Theatre with .capacity au- 
diences for several weeks, and his course 
of sermons on “The Inevitable Readjust- 
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ment of Religious Thought” has excited 
spirited discussion throughout the Na- 
tional Capital. The friends and investi- 
gators of liberal religion have furnished 
congregations of 1,000 to 1,300 persons in 
each of the Sunday morning services, 
which began in January. The newspapers 
of the city have given accounts of each 
Sunday’s service, and the liberal teach- 
ings of this minister of the Unitarian 
faith have elicited a generous response 
from the critical Washington public. 

He received remarkable evidence of this 
as the result of his broadcast sermon on 
January 138, when his subject was 
“The Divine Law of Change.” WCAP 
handled the broadcasting, and it was fol- 
lowed by a flood of congratulatory letters 
from interested groups of people unable, 
for various reasons, to go to church, and 
from others living in remote and inacces- 
sible places, as well as from sympathetic 
listeners-in in Virginia, Maryland, Penn- 
Sylvania, New York, and other States. 

Dr. Pierce’s sermons were addressed es- 
pecially to “the intellectually confused 
and spiritually perplexed,’ and his first 
broadside was an introductive sermon en- 
titled “Why I Believe in Evolution.” Upon 
-this foundation he ‘constructively built 
his arguments and reasoning and the se- 
ries of sermons supplied Washington with 
the principal religious thrill of the winter. 


Growth of Vancouver Church 


The membership of the Unitarian 
chureh in Vancouver, B.C., has trebled in 
approximately a year’s time. This is one 
of the items contained in an extensive 
article on the work of this church, and its 
minister, Rey.. Alexander Thomson, with 
photos of the church and the minister, that 
recently appeared in the Vancouver Daily 
World. 

Following a definition of Unitarianism 
and a brief note on its early history, the 
article describes the beginnings of the 
movement in Vancouver in 1909 and the 
contributions of the ministers and lay 
workers to the upbuilding of the church in 
that city. Then follows an extended ac- 
count of the interesting and varied career 
of the present minister, which included 
five years as organizer for Lloyd George. 
Mr. Thomson’s lectures on “English States- 
men as I Know Them,” and other political 
lectures, based on first-hand personal 
knowledge, have earned for him many 
encomiums, the article states, and quotes 
from a letter regarding Mr. Thomson’s 
preaching written by Ralph Connor: 

“As a preacher Mr. Thomson has an in- 
teresting and forceful style, and his wide 
range of experience of men and affairs 
gives him a note of authority that one 
likes to hear in a sermon in these days. 
(Mr. Thomson possesses a singularly at- 
tractive personality and is a man of un- 
doubted ability and power. It was my 
pleasure to have him in my home for a 
short visit, where his charm seized upon 
every member of my family.” 

In addition to his ministry, Mr. Thom- 
son has taken active part in the work of 
local organizations, particularly as secre- 
tary of the Armenian Relief Fund for 
British Columbia. 
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Metropolitan Conference Presses Forward 


To consider employing a paid executive secretary 


Y CHURCHES and by individuals, the 

attendance at the third annual meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Conference, held 
at the Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., January 27, was the largest of any 
meeting of the Conference. There were 
present 226 representatives from twenty- 
five churches. 

The most important item of business dis- 
cussed was the reorganization plan sub- 
mitted by the board of directors. This 
provided for the employment of a paid 
full-time executive secretary of the Con- 
ference, and the appointment of five com- 
mittees to co-operate with the executive 
for the enlargement of the Conference pro- 
gram. In the discussion, the plan met 
with some opposition. It was finally voted 
that the suggested committees be ap- 
pointed to proceed with the activities out- 
lined in the plan, and that the need of a 
paid executive secretary be determined at 
a later date. & 

Following are the committees to be ap- 
pointed by the executive committee, with 
the functions of each: The budget com- 
mittee will have charge of the raising 
of the necessary funds to carry on the 
enlarged program of the Conference. The 
general service committee will operate a 
multigraph and mimeograph service for 
printing notices of any church or organi- 
zation in the Conference subscribing to 
the purchase of the machines, and will 
have charge of publicity and advertising 
activities for the churches of the Met- 
ropolitan area. The function of the 
church development committee shall be 
to work out, present to the board of 
directors, and carry out as ordered the 
development and assistance of specific 
Unitarian churches in the Conference. 
The missionary committee is to promote 
missionary work in fields of the Confer- 
ence area where there are no Unitarian 
churches. The co-operating committee will 
work to bring about greater harmony with 
the other Liberal churches in the Metro- 
politan district. : 

Reports of the missionary movement in 
Jamaica, L.I., Tom’s River, N.J., and the 
Finnish chureh, New York City, were 
made by representatives of those groups. 
Rey. Nelson J. Springer gave a report on 
the loss of the Fourth Church, Brooklyn, 
by fire. It was voted that ‘fa committee 
of three be appointed to formulate meas- 
ures through which the Conference may 
aid the Fourth Church, Brooklyn.” 

Four amendments to the constitution 
were adopted: two vice-presidents were 
added to the list of officers; a representa- 
tive of the American Unitarian Association 
was to be added to the board of directors ; 
a representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was to be added to 
the executive committee; the president of 
the Metropolitan Ministerial Association 
was added to the membership of the 
executive committee. 

Rey. Henry Wilder Foote gave an in- 
teresting lecture on the “History of Uni- 
tarianism During the Past Hundred 
Years.” Perhaps the most significant 
thought conveyed in his lecture was the 


fact that the orthodox churches are to-day 
facing the same problem that the Congre- 
gational Church faced one hundred years 
ago when the Unitarian churches arose, 
and that modernism to-day is a duplicate 
of the Unitarian movement of Channing’s 
time. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin and Dr. 


Minot Simons both in- their addresses’ 


stressed the need for missionary zeal, a 
real purpose, and moral spirit. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: Robert Starr Allyn, president; Mrs. 
William L. Voigt, vice-president; Carl O. 
Sayward, second vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles G. Post, third vice-president ; 
Louis P. Starkweather, secretary ; Charles 
P. Blaney, treasurer. 


Laymen’s League Growing 
in New England District 
Laymen of Preble Chapel in Portland, 
Me., organized on February 6 the latest 
of a growing number of chapters of the 


.Laymen’s League being formed in New 


England. The following officers were 
chosen: Robert HE. Austin, president; 
Charles D. MHodsdon, vice-president; 


Roger 8. Wood, secretary ; Joseph A. Dris- 
coll, treasurer. Four days previously, a 
new chapter was formed at Bernardston, 
Mass. 

Another chapter organized at Westford, 
Mass., January 20, elected these officers: 
Arthur G. Hildreth, president; Alfred W. 
Hartford, vice-president; and J. Herbert 
Fletcher, secretary-treasurer. Three days 
before, the chapter at Waterville, Me., re- 
organized with the following officers: 
James A. Read, president; F. P. Stanford, 
vice-president; E. M. Wilbur, secretary ; 
Edward 8S. Crosby, treasurer. A recently 
formed chapter at Ellsworth, Me., has 
these officers: Charles L. Morang, presi- 
dent ; Dr. Daniel E. Brown, vice-president ; 
Charles 8. Alexander, secretary ; Harry E. 
Rowe, treasurer. 5 


An Inerrant Library? 


The doctrine of “all or none” as regards 
the inerrancy of the Bible, so plausible to 
the unthinking believer, was shown up— 
as it has been shown up countless times 
before—in all its absurdity by Rey. Frank 
Abram Powell, preaching in the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Dallas, Tex. He said in 
part: 

“The Bible is not a single book, but a 
collection of sixty-six books. It is a 
library. Would you say of a library, how- 
ever well selected, it is all true or all 
untrue? 

“The several books of the Bible were 
produced at different times, in different 
lands; taken all together they cover a 
period of a thousand years, and extend 
over different dispensations of religious 
thought and life. Ideas which prevail in 
early times are clearly outgrown in later 
times of Biblical history. 

“Why should you apply to the Bible a 
canon of judgment, the utter folly of 
which is obvious when you apply it to 
anything else? 
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“The devotees of Biblical inerrancy talk 
all the time as if the Bible itself pro- 
fesses to be the word of God, inspired, in- 
errant, and supernatural in its origin. 
But, as a plain matter of fact, the Bible 
itself makes no such claim... 

“That is a claim made for it by igno- 
rant and misguided friends. On the con- 
trary, some of the greatest prophets in 
the Bible make it clear that they regard 
the Scriptures as something which may 
in the course of spiritual advancement be 
outgrown and superseded. Jesus says 
again and again, ‘Ye have heard that it 
was said of them of old time .. . but 
I say unto you,’ ete. (Matthew v. 21-22). 
That is, he is placing his own teaching 
over against that of Moses, and saying 
that the new teaching shall supersede the 
OLG Sd 3 

“T wonder if the advocates of Bible in- 
errancy ever pause to consider the diffi- 
culties, yes, the mountainous difficulties, 
involved in such a position. There stands 
the fact that unanimity was never 
achieved on the question of the canon, 
either of the Old Testament or of the 
New Testament. There were books left: 
out which many thought should be in, and 
books kept in the Bible which many 
thought should have been left out.” 


Arlington Street Church Services 


Services in Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Sunday afternoons and 
Wednesdays at noonday attracted special 
interest during January, when Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. William Wallace Fenn of 
Harvard Theological School, and others | 
were visiting preachers. 

‘For February, Dr. Paul Revere Froth- 
ingham, the minister, has obtained the co- 
operation of several ministers of Unita- 
rian churches in and around Boston. On 
Sunday afternoons the preachers are to 
be Rev. Edward P. Daniels of Hingham, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins of Weston, Rey. 
Harold E, B. Speight of King’s Chapel, and 
Dr. Frothingham. Following the usual 
musical service on the first Wednesday, 
the speakers at the subsequent noonday 
meetings will be Rev. James A. Fairley 
of Jamaica Plain, Mr. Daniels, and Rev. 
Abbot Peterson of Brookline. 

Among those announced for special 
services later in the year are Dr. George A. 
Gordon of the Old South Church; Dr. 
George E. Horr, president of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution; Dr. Daniel Evans of 
Harvard Theological School; Dr. L. P. 


‘Jacks of England; and Dr. Hugh Black 


of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


Dr. Doremus to Gloucester 


Rey. Robert P. Doremus, for the last 
eight years minister of the church at Ken- 
nebunk, Me., has been called to the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian) at Gloucester, 
Mass. It is expected that he will take up 
his new work about May 1. In the mean- 
time, Rey. Bertram D. Boivin, formerly 
minister at Gloucester, will supply that 
pulpit until Mr. Doremus takes charge. 


' 
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~ Menace to Freedom of Teaching 
Right to discover and declare truth 


NE OF THE TELLING indictments 
that have been drawn against funda- 
mentalism as to its influence on freedom 
of teaching came from Prof. J. V. Denny 
of Ohio State. University, retiring presi- 
dent of the American Association of Uni- 
yersity Professors, in his address at the 
Association’s last annual meeting. THE 
Reeister is glad to quote the following 
portions of this address: 

“As a matter of sober fact, fundamental- 
ism is the most sinister force that has 
yet attacked freedom of teaching. The 
movement repeats, with variations, the 
conflict which raged in England and 
America after the publication of Darwin's 
“Origin of Species.” 'The knowledge that 
this conflict came to an end without in- 
jury either to religion or science has 
ereated an unwarranted feeling of se- 
curity in the colleges of the older parts 
of the country where those not yet af- 
fected are indifferent to the danger. 

“Attempted coercion by commercial and 
political interests has never shown a tenth 
of the vitality and earnestness of this 
menace. In the Southwest it has won 
sympathy and support in two other wide- 
spread movements. As is to be expected 
in an effort that is undoubtedly religious 
in original impulse but that inevitably be- 
comes political in method and affiliations, 
it is used by other interests to cover their 
own purposes. While a dozen or more 
dismissals have occurred (two of them in 
state institutions), this fact does not begin 
to measure the evil effects of the move- 
ment upon the teaching profession, and 
in general upon the forces that ought to 
be co-operating for good in the nation. 

“The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors acknowledges all of the 
legal, co-operate, and legislative rights 
involved, but regards the relentless in- 
vyasion of freedom of teaching and re- 
search as ruinous to morality and educa- 
tion. Our chief concern is to preserve 
to the teaching and research of the coun- 
try, whatever the subject may be, the 
unhampered opportunity to find so much of 
the truth as it can and to make that 
known to minds ready to receive it. 
There are perils in such freedom, not the 
least of which in the last generation has 
been the so-called ‘pride of science’; but 
these perils are small compared with the 
only alternatives yet discovered—coercion, 
suppression of inquiry, intellectual stagna- 
tion. : 

“No greater error was ever conceived 
in the popular mind than the belief, often 


concealing a fear, that a professor ‘may 


teach what he pleases.’ The present truth 
of any subject is determined by the co- 
operative labors of all who have ever 
devoted their lives and talents to the in- 
yestigation of that subject. The truth is 
not determined by human fears, prefer- 
ences, or hopes. The search for the truth 
implies the highest honor in its prosecu- 
tion and the most scrupulous honesty of 
statement. This of itself is so impressive 
an obligation that no other can be con- 


ceived as of equal importance. It is a 


solemn responsibility not to be lightly as- 
sailed: The degradation of teaching means 
irreparable spiritual loss to the nation. 

“Any college or university, whatever its 
foundation, that openly or secretly imposes 
unusual restrictions upon the dissemina- 
tion of verified knowledge in any subject 
that it professes to teach at all, or that 
discourages free discussion and the re- 
search for truth among its professors and 
students, will surely find itself shunned 
by professors who are competent and by 
students who are serious. It will lose the 
best of its own rightful constituency and 
will cease to fulfill its high ministry. The 
same results, disastrous to true education, 
will follow whether the restrictions are 
adopted voluntarily by the college itself, 
or are forced upon its administrative 
officers by a state legislature, an ecclesi- 
astical body, or by powerful influence 
operating through trustees. The question 
of legality, and of good motive, is also 
irreleyant so far as moral and educational 
results are concerned. 

“The five thousand members of the 
American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in active service in some two 
hundred colleges and universities of the 
United States are of one mind on the 
fundamental necessity of preserving the 
integrity of the teaching profession. They 
realize that their work is a sacred trust 
that can be fulfilled only in freedom of 
conscience, loyalty to the truth, and a 
profound sense of duty and of personal 
responsibility. They claim the support of 
all good Americans, whatever their creed, 
in resisting measures that will prove ruin- 
ous to our institutions of higher learning.” 


Beacon Press Makes Awards 


Last September, the Beacon Press made 
an offer to all the branch Alliances to co- 
operate in introducing Dr. J. T. Sunder- 
land’s latest work, “Because Men Are Not 
Stones,” into the churches by appointing 
committees to canvass for sales. As an 
incentive, it offered a discount of 25 per 
cent. on all copies sold, not only of this 
book, but on any titles by this author 
which it publishes. Furthermore, a prize 
of $20 was offered to the Alliance selling 
the largest value in any or all these titles 
and a second prize of $10 to the Alliance 
selling the second largest total between 
September 20, 1923, and January 1, 1924. 

Four Alliance branches availed them- 
selves of this offer and, as a result, a 
gratifying number of copies of all four of 
this author’s titles were distributed. Mrs. 
Mary P. Wells Smith of Greenfield, Mass., 
sold the largest number, fifty, and was 
awarded first prize; Mrs. F. G. Pierce of 
Germantown, Pa. who sold ten, was 
awarded the second prize. 

As a result of this intensive sale, the 
balance of the edition of “Oh, to be Rich 
and Young,” was entirely exhausted. The 
Beacon Press management was sorry that 
it could not award a prize to every Alli- 
ance that participated in this contest, but 
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from the letters it received, the branches 
felt repaid for their efforts from the com- 
mission which they earned on the sales. 
Some of the Alliance branches, as that of 
the First Church in Dorchester, Mass., 
have become so interested in “Because 
Men Are Not Stones” that they have taken 
the reading and study of this book for 
their entire program this year. 

The Beacon Press invites Alliance 
branches, Young People’s Religious Unions, 
and other church organizations or in- 
dividuals, to undertake the sale of any 
of its publications. Except on hymn- 
books and Sunday-school material, it will 
allow a commission of 25 per cent. on all 
books sold, and will offer suggestions 
gathered from its experience as to the 
most effective sales methods and as to 
the books which have been found to have 
the greatest appeal. 


Dr. Lawrance on Pacific 
Coast till May Meetings 


Through teaching, surveys, visitations, 
and conferences, Dr. William I. Lawrance, 
secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, is carrying on the work which 
has been conducted by the Department 
on the Pacific Coast for the last three 
years chiefly through church-school in- 
stitutes. He is now finishing his second 
month at the Pacific School for the Min- 
istry, where he is lecturing on church- 
school methods and directing surveys car- 
ried on by his students of schools at Ala- 
meda, Berkeley, Oakland, and San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

His January and February appoint- 
ments for preaching and for conferences 
with parents and teachers in California 
cities include the “rally days,” February 
22-24, at Sacramento, in which Dr. 
Lawrance, Chaplain Thomas L. Kelley of 
Fort Winfield Scott, and Field Secretary 
Carl B. Wetherell will participate. The 
church school will be surveyed; parents 
and teachers will meet with Dr. Lawrance 
in conference; and in connection with the 
illustrated lecture, “The Chureh in the 
Hearts of Men,” before the Sacramento 
chapter of the Laymen’s League, the 
League’s Institute for Religious Educa- 
tion at Star Island will be described. 

In March, Dr. Lawrance will visit all 
the churches in Southern California. He 
will attend the Pacific Coast Conference in 
San Francisco in April, then leave for a 
visit of all the churches in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and British Columbia, returning 
East in time for the May Meetings in 
Boston, Mass, 


A Sunday-school Leader 


Clarence M. Joyce, author of the ar- 
ticle “Unitarian History for a Church 
School” in THe Recister for January 31, 
1924, is superintendent of the school of 
the Unitarian church in Leominster, 
Mass. It is the largest school in the de- 
nomination, with an enrollment of 205 
pupils and thirty-three teachers. The in- 
struction is admirably given, and Mr. 
Joyee and his able associates are per- 
forming an incalculable service to the 
children and youth of the parish, of which 
Rey. Arthur Bryant Whitney is the suc- 
cessful minister. 
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More than $30,000 Pledged 
for New Youngstown .Church 


With more than $30,000 pledged and 
more than a third of this paid in toward 
the building of a new church in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, it is hoped that the work of 
construction can begin in the spring. One 
of the most desirable locations in the city 
was purchased from the proceeds of the 
sale of the present site. It is planned to 
erect an auditorium costing $50,000 and 
later to build a suitable*parish house. 

Since the resumption of church sery- 
ices in September, the regular congrega- 
tions have averaged fifty per cent. increase 
in regularity. When the city was pass- 
ing through a distracting political cam- 
paign, evening services were held in this 
church to protest against the injection of 
religious and race hatreds in this exceed- 
ingly cosmopolitan community. 

Beginning January 1, evening lectures 
have discussed the fundamentals of mod- 
ern religion. The attendance began with 
twenty-five and has increased to forty. 
The press gave full reports, and the fun- 
damentalist preachers made attacks in the 
papers to some of which the minister made 
answer. Attendance at the evening meet- 
ings grew; several newcomers expressed 
their desire to unite with the church; and 
it was decided to continue the evening 
meetings throughout the winter. The 
expense of newspaper advertising and post- 
ecards to announce them was met by the 
Women’s Alliance. The chureh school 
has been unusually well supported, being 
maintained entirely by lay workers. 


Sermons on the Issue Draw 


Large Crowds at Cleveland 


A Middle-Western example of the in- 
tense interest in the present religious con- 
troversy is the record attendance at a 
series of sermons, mention of which was 
recently made in Tur Rearster, on the 
subject given by Rev. Dilworth Lupton, 
at the First Unitarian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Seats in the aisles and at the front 
of the church are all taken, and late- 
comers stand through the entire service 
in the passageways at the rear of the 
church. An effort is being made to install 
an amplifier, so that other parts of the 
church may be opened for the services. 
Mr. Lupton’s sermon topies are: “Is 
Every Word of the Bible True?” “Eyolu- 
tion or Genesis—Which is True?” “Was 
the Birth of Jesus Supernatural?” “Does 
Jesus Atone for Our Sins?’ “Will Jesus 
Come Again in the Flesh?” “Was Jesus 
God?” 


Evening Meetings Succeed 


in Charleston, S.C., Church 


A series of Sunday evening services 
held at the church in Charleston, S.C., in 
accordance with the decision of a con- 
gregational meeting in December, have 
been well attended, as many as 150 having 
been in attendance at a single service. 
The minister, Rey. J. Franklin Burkhart, 
preached a series of sermons on “What 
Can a Modern Man Believe?” taking up 
this question as to the Bible, Jesus of 
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Nazareth, human nature, and sin and sal- 
vation. The services will be carried on 
through February. 

Several other specific projects for the 
enlargement of the work of this church 
have been adopted at these informal con- 
gregational meetings. With the approval 
of the congregation, Mr. Burkhart has 
formed the following committees to serve 
in addition to the regular vestry commit- 
tees: church bulletin, church history, 
church extension, hospitality, religious 
arts, and budget. 

Mr. Burkhart, who came to Charleston 
a little more than a year ago, has modi- 
fied the service of this church to give it 
added dignity and spiritual appeal, and 
there has been a marked improvement in 
the music of the church. The Alva Gage 
Guild, the young people’s society, has been 
reviyed with gratifying success. 


Dr. Metcalf Speaks in South 


Dr. Joel H. Metcalf, minister of the 
First Church (Unitarian) in Portland, 
Me., noted astronomer and member of the 
Transylvanian Commission, is~ filling 
several preaching and lecture engagements 
in the South. February 15 and 17, he 
spoke at Jacksonville, Fla. He is sched- 
uled for Charleston, 8.C., February 20-24. 


Rev. John L. Robinson, who has been 
in retirement for a few years on account 
of his health, has been appointed assistant 
to Rey. William EH. Clark, minister of the 
ehurch at Memphis, Tenn. 


GLADIOLI, ROSES, PEONIES 


Rainbow Mixture of Gladioli, 25 
kinds: 50 for $1; 100 for $1.50. 

Choice Collection of Prims: 30for 
$1; 100-for $3. 

Giant Mother Bulbs, 


all new 
colors: 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 

Monthly Roses, three years old, all 
the popular kinds: 50 cents each; 12 
for $5. 

All the Best Peonies, 3 to 7 eyes: 
3 for $1; 12 for $3. 

All postpaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mount Holly, N.J. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


[HE following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


ne 
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PARKER HOUSE 
COR. TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS, 
BOSTON 
‘Two blocks from A.U.A. Center. Opposite 
King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
gress 380. 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ao Beans peters minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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Bust of Thomas Paine Unveiled 


A portrait bust of Thomas Paine was 
unveiled in the church at Indianapolis, 
Ind., at the morning service, January 27. 
It was purchased by admirers in the 
church of the “Father of American In- 
dependence.” Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, 
the minister, related Paine’s service in 
the war for independence and his advocacy 
of many reforms that have since come 
to pass or are now being agitated, and 
declared that bigotry lay back of the “con- 
spiracy of silence’ regarding these facts. 


Obituary 


ELIZABETH HOAR BOWLES 


The year 1924 will be remembered by mem- 
bers of the Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
Mass., for what it has taken away as well 
as for what it may bring. January second 
witnessed the death of Mrs. Elizabeth Hoar 
Bowles, who for nearly forty years had been 
an active member of both church and com- 
munity. Mrs. Bowles was born in. Concord, 
November 25, 1854. She was the daughter 
of Caroline Brooks and Bbenezer Rockwood 
Hoar and the niece of Senator George Frisbie 
Hoar. In her father’s home she became 
familiar with the Emersons, Lowells, Alcotts, 
and other members of the famous Concord 
group. ‘She was educated in the schools of 
Concord and ‘in the Howard School for Girls 
in Springfield. While at the latter school she 
met Samuel Bowles, the third of that name 
to serve as editor and publisher of the Spring- 
field Republican. In 1884 they were married 
and went almost immediately to live in their 
beautiful home on Crescent Hill, which soon 
became noted for its gracious hospitality. 
Mrs. Bowles will long be remembered for her 
friendliness, good cheer, and keen sense of 
humor. Hers was the understanding heart, 
and many a new member of the Republican 
family will look back with gratitude to her 
many attempts to make him feel at home in 
a strange city. Although she had known for 
twelve years of the existence of the malady 
which was the cause of her death, no word 
of complaint ever passed her lips. She faced 
death, as she had faced life, with undaunted 
courage, unfailing cheer, and unwavering faith. 

Mrs. Bowles was a devout Unitarian and a 
devoted member of the Church of the Unity 
and of the Springfield branch of the Women’s 
Alliance. She leaves two sons, Samuel and 
Sherman Hoar, the latter the present manager 
of the Republican companies. 

We can say of her life, “T'was blessed !” 


And say of her death, “’Tis well!” 
A. Py RB. 


So OAT 
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Memphis Church Building 
Will Soon be Dedicated 


The first unit of the new church plant 
at Memphis, Tenn., will soon be dedicated. 
The building has been christened “Com- 
munity House,” and Rey. William E. 
Clark, the minister, reports that it was 
made possible by contributions from Gen- 
tile and Jew, Catholic and’ Protestant, 
and citizens of every persuasion in the 
community. 

At the first Sunday service held in the 
new building, January 27, short addresses 
were made by BH. H. Bowser, president of 
the board of trustees, Miss Carlotta Pitt- 
man, formerly superintendent of the 
Sunday-school, Dr. John L. Robinson, who 
has since been appointed assistant to Mr. 
Clark, and by Mr. Clark. 

The exterior of the building is of Colo- 
nial design, and the interior is finished in 
old ivory. It has a seating capacity of 
174 in the auditorium, with another 
seventy-four in the reception-room. The 
building will be used for community pur- 
poses “as well as the work of the church 
and its affiliated organizations. 


Dr. Kirchwey Addresses 
New York League 
At the February meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women, Dr. 
George W. Kirchwey, warden of Sing Sing 
Prison, 1915-16, urged all organizations 
to use their influence in bettering condi- 
tions at the prison and particularly to 
‘support legislation for new buildings and 
a state farm for women. Addresses were 
also made by Mrs. Frederick Nathan and 
Mrs. Fletcher urging improvement of 
prison conditions, aid for proper housing 
of working-girls, and support of the Con- 
sumers’ League, of which Mrs. Nathan is 
the head. The League voted measures of 
financial assistance to the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., in its 
campaign for a new church building to 
replace the one ruined by fire in January. 


Second Church in Boston 
Celebrates Anniversary 


The Second Church in Boston, Mass., 
organized in 1649, celebrated its 275th 
anniversary at morning and evening serv- 

_ ices, Sunday, February 17, and at a social 
gathering Monday evening. At the Sun- 
day morning service, the minister, Rey. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, preached an his- 
torical sermon, and an address was given 
by Dr. Edward A. Horton, minister emer- 
itus of the church. 

Sunday evening there were addresses 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, President of the 
American Unitarian Association; Dr. 
Charles Edwards Park, minister of First 
Church in Boston; Dr. George A. Gordon, 
minister of Old South Church, Boston; 
Rey. Henry Wilder Foote, president of the 
Unitarian Historical Society ; Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, minister of the Second Unita- 
rian Church in Brookline, Mass.; and 
Rey. Ernest Graham Guthrie, president of 
the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches. Rey. F. B. Crandall, formerly 

assistant in the Second Church, took part 
in the service. Music by the chorus choir 
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was given under the direction of Homer C, 
Humphrey. 

At the social celebration Monday eve- 
ning, music was furnished by an in- 
strumental trio and the soloists of the 
Second Church choir, Mr. Watkins of the 
Bostonian Society gave an _ illustrated 
talk on old Boston, and Dr. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, minister of Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, and Dr. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, minister of the First Church in 
Cambridge, Mass., gave brief historical 
addresses. The evening closed with a 
social hour and a collation. 

The minister and two lay delegates from 
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many Boston churches were invited to 
attend the Sunday evening service. The 
social celebration, on account of limited 
accommodations, was for members of the 
parish only. 


Los ANGELES, CaLir.—Looking forward 
to the purchase of a suitable lot and the 
construction of a new building, the board 
of trustees of the First Unitarian Church 
has appointed a special committee to make 
a study of the needs of the church and its 
organizations, the cost of the kind of build- 
ing needed, and the proper location for a 
church plant. 


A CHURCH PAGEANT FOR EASTER 
THE CONSECRATION OF SIR GALAHAD 


By EUGENE R. and ELIZABETH B. SHIPPEN 


This pageant for Easter is arranged for presentation in the church, and has been successfully given 


in, city and country churches. 


Takes about thirty minutes for production. 


Three rehearsals are 


usually sufficient, as there is but one speaking part. Detailed suggestions are included for the simple 


setting, costuming and music. 


Christmas, Send for descriptive circular. 


Published in one volume with THE NATIVITY, a pageant for 


Illustrated. $1.60 postpaid 


At all booksellers or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 


OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST 


INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
150 Offices throughout the World 


Telephone Beach 8300 


BY ODIN GREGORY 


ae 24, 1924, Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
said :— 


any cheap miracles, stands in all its blackness, 
and almost every reader finds himself ‘placed’ 
somewhere in connection with the tragedy. 


and hurts; a masterful style, compelling in its 
audacious blows; an altogether unconventional 
piece of work which ought to be read by grown- 
up men and women.” 


heart, to ask yourself, ‘‘Am J one of the Christ 
crucifiers?”’ 


Colony Publishing Co., New York, $2 


“You Crucify the Christ 
in Every Hour”’ page 20 


YOU? Read yg 


“Tn it the cosmic horror of Golgotha, without 


There is a stark realism here that stabs 


Have YOU the will to read, to search your 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The Lord is full of 
COMPASSION. 


He forgiveth sins 
and saveth in time 
of affliction. 


Unitarian Club to Honor 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot 


Plans are being made by the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, Mass., to entertain its 
most distinguished member, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on Saturday afternoon, March 15, 
in honor of his ninetieth birthday. Dr. 
Eliot was born March 20, 1834. Detailed 
plans will be announced in a forthcoming 
issue of THE REGISTER. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Club, 
February 18, Clarence W. Barron, national 
authority on finance and editor of several 
financial journals, spoke on “Our Economic 
Responsibilities.” 


Stanley High to Address 
Ministerial Union Meeting 


Stanley High, editorial writer for the 
Christian Science Monitor and authority 
on international affairs, will address the 
Ministerial Union at its meeting, Monday, 
February 25, in Channing Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. He will discuss 
“The Reyolt of Youth.” 

Mr. High is one of the leaders in this 
world-wide movement. He is the author 
of “The Revolt of Youth,” as well as a 
book entitled “China’s Place in the Sun.” 


Cast Working on “Thank-U” 


A east of nineteen young people from 
Boston, Mass., and neighboring cities will 
take part in “Thank-U,” the Winchell 
Smith and John Golden comedy to be 
presented, February 28 and March 1, at 
the Fine Arts Theatre in Boston. The 
play is being produced under the auspices 
of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
and the proceeds will be devoted to the 
work of this organization. 

Members of the cast, who are working 
under the direction of Raymond Knight 
of the Harvard 47 Workshop, are as 
follows: Marjorie Brown, Louis F. Mer- 
rill, Eleanor M. Stanley, Mildred Bick- 
more, Mathilde Lehmann, J. Russell 
Wood, Wayne H. Latham, Edith B. 
Williams, Bertram K. Little, Donald 
Keyes, Charles 8. Bolster, Thomas Hoag, 
A. D. Chesterton, Carl H. Baker, Donald 
Robinson, Allen B. Thompson, Bernard 
Barton, and Charles H. Hurst. 


Correction 


THe REGISTER received and printed re- 
ports of the Worcester Conference meeting. 
January 24, which contained inaccuracies. 
A true report received from the secretary 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 
the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 
and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 


While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 


lent are preferred, those without it may be 


accepted. 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 26. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 

While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. . 
Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Tabac Spanish, Public Saki 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 
B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Send for Circular Phone Bac 0123 


UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


Carefully read this space in the coming 
weeks for news about the 75th Anniversary 
of the Children’s Mission. 

i April, 1849-April, 1924. 


PresipenT, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 
Cirerx, Rev, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 
Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, 
M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. DeNormandie, Richard S. 
Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, James Millar, 
Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Rev. Paul S. 
Phalen. 

-PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 

zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 

For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


Directors: 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL — 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
' 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 
Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. ‘ 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature—692,000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’”? news of Unitarian activities. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


of the Conference has the. following cor- 
rect data: A. F. Butterworth of Brookfield, 
Mass., was elected president. Among the 
new directors chosen was Miss Elizabeth 
Lord of Templeton, Mass. The luncheon 
was prepared by women of the Marlboro 
parish and served by the men. The earlier 
report received also erroneously stated 
that the women were entertained at the 


home of City Treasurer and Mrs. Wil- 
liam H. Osgood and that Rey. George Ger- 
rish conducted the devotional service. The 
Conference adopted resolutions in memory 
of Rev. Edward Farwell Hayward, for 
many years a member of the Worcester 
Conference and to the time of his death 
an honorary member of the Worcester 
Ministers’ Association. 
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Mr. Douthit Dieeoninnes 
Publishing Our Best Words 


In his ninetieth year, Rev. Jasper L. 


- Douthit, pastor emeritus of the Unitarian 


ehurch in Shelbyville, Ill., has discon- 
tinued the publication of Our Best Words, 
the “non-sectarian, independent paper of 
practical religion’ which he has edited 
and published for forty-three years. 

Mr. Douthit’s parting words in the final 
issue, that of January, briefly announces 
the discontinuance, and commends his 
readers to THE CHRISTIAN RecGistTeR. His 
subscription list he presents to this paper. 
“Tre CHRISTIAN Recister,”’ he writes, ‘is 
in my estimation the best family paper 
that comes into our home.” 

This issue also contains a tribute to 
Mr. Douthit’s work as minister, educator, 
and editor, by Rev. James W. Vallentyne, 
his friend, who has been conducting 
monthly services at the church in Shelby- 
ville since September, 1923. Mr. Vallen- 
tyne writes in part: 

“Rey. Jasper L. Douthit, pastor, preacher, 
educator, and editor, is in his ninetieth 
year. How many lives he has touched 


“with healing, how many minds he has 


stimulated and instructed, how many 
ideals he has set up in human hearts, 
only the great record can reveal. 

“He has done so heroic a work in popu- 
lar education in his paper, his pulpit, and 
his great Lithia Springs Chautauqua, that 
the quality of public intelligence in Shelby 
County will reflect his generous contribu- 
tions for generations and possibly on into 
the great unreckoned circles of the future. 

“In his activity he was an associate of 
the great liberals of America. He did 
team-work with Edward Everett Hale, 
Henry Ward Beecher, Robert Collyer, 
Frances E. Willard, Booker T. Washington, 
James Freeman Clarke, Charles G. Ames, 
Minot G. Savage, William G. Dliot, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, John D. Long, John G. 
Wooley, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rey. Henry H. 
Barber of Meadville School, and hosts of 
others. 

“He had some contact as a boy with 
Abraham Lincoln and testifies to the life- 
long inspirations of Lyman Abbott. 

‘omwas Edward Everett Hale who af- 


. fectionately named him ‘our prophet.’ 


the school in Nashville, 


“Now the time has come for our prophet 
and editor to retire from his responsibili- 
ties and to enjoy a period of leisure and 
recreation. Our Best Words will not be 
continued. There is no other Jasper L. 
Douthit to carry it on. The files of its 
forty-three years will stand a finished 
monument to the labor and genius of this 
stalwart man.” 


Builder of Sunday-schools 


Mrs. Algernon P. Smith, field secretary 
of the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
is spending the month of February with 
the school of the Church of the Messiah 
in St. Louis, Mo. During January she 
worked in the school of All Souls Church 
in Kansas City, Mo. On her way home 
to Charleston, S.C., she will stop to visit 
Tenn., which she 
organized two years ago. 

In her work with the schools, Mrs. 
Smith first makes a survey of the school; 
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then through lectures, conferences, and 
demonstrations she deals with the prob- 
lems of organization, grading, course of 
study, the conduct of the service of wor- 
ship, and social service activities. 


Insurance Not Sufficient 
to Replace Brooklyn Church 


Shortly after the fire in the Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y., January 
24, it was thought that the damage was 
nearly covered by the insurance. Later 
examination, however, showed that con- 
siderable additional funds would be re- 
quired. 

In view of the fact that the church 
had long been inadequate for the increas- 
ing work of the church, the trustees de- 
cided to plan for enlargement of the 
plant. The parish is now in a campaign 
to raise $50,000 for the construction of 
the needed ‘new buildings. Among Uni- 
tarian organizations that have offered sup- 
port in the campaign are the Metropolitan 
Conference and the New York League of 
Unitarian Women. 


“National” Cathedral? No! 


Calling attention to the wrong impres- 
sion created in accounts of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s burial place by references to “the 
National Cathedral” and “the Westmin- 


‘ster of America,’ Rev. Maxwell Savage, 


Worcester, Mass., writes in the Boston 
Herald in part as follows: 

“Since when, may I ask, have we begun 
to have a state religion in these United 
States? That building is the Episcopal 
eathedral. ‘There are also rising in that 
city of Washington a Roman Catholic 
cathedral and a large and glorious Uni- 
tarian church. 

“No one of these is a ‘national’ cathedral 
or a ‘national’ church. , 

“Although a Unitarian, I should resent 
reference to the last-named in any wise 
which would give the impression that it 
was seeking to represent the state or 
nation. 

“People read carelessly, and receive 
semi-consciously impressions from their 
reading. All the more reason for respon- 
sible American newspapers to be careful, 
in the light of our American institutions, 
not to give their readers un-American 
ideas casually as though they were ac- 
cepted by Americans—which they are not.” 


The Cleveland Unitarian 


Unusually attractive in makeup and 
stimulating in content is the first num- 
ber of the Cleveland Unitarian, which is 
to be issued by the First Unitarian Church 
in that city to serve the twofold purpose 
of a church calendar and an educational 
publication devoted to Unitarian thought 
and devotional literature. The paper will 
be sent to many people who for any rea- 
son are not able to attend the church. 
Speaking of the growth of the Cleveland 
church, the publication says that the num- 
ber of members is more than 950 and 
that the total constituency doubtless in- 
cludes 1,200. people. The church is con- 
sidering the installation of an amplifier 
so that the overflow congregations can be 
seated in Channing Hall. 
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Because Men Are Not Stones 


By JABEZ_T. SUNDERLAND 
Price $1.50 postpaid 


“Its point of view is wholly modern and it 
presents the co-operation of religion and 
science. Its praarant is for a God in whom 
man can_ believe. . The fine feature of 
the book is that... ’ the author reveals that 
to him God is real and that this book is his 
own experience in his search for God. The 
book is especially welcome at this time when 
ideas are extreme and when true liberalism 
is in contest with aggressive fundamentalism.” 
—The Universalist Leader. 


“Tt is a persuasive book that is worth one’s 
while to read and study.”—The Christian Life. 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. 

count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


FOR SALE—BOOKS 


CENTURY DICTIONARY (ed. a in a parts, 
good condition. Price $15. D. Call 
Center Newton 1694, oer 7 md 8 P.M. 
Write 138 Cedar Street, Newton Center. 


Se 
POSITION WANTED 


COMPANION’ to lady household manager. 
Marketing ; preparing menus; everything in 
sewing. No objection to travel. Miss M. K. 
MITCHELL, 1 West 101st Street, New York City. 


a a NT 
GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions 

you answer on Shakespeare? 

car Study of Shakespeare.’ Instructive, enter- 

taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. Tum 

SHAKESPHARD CLUB, Camden, Me. 

2 
+ TOURS 


EUROPEAN TRIP, June 28 to September 1. 
Paris, Nice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, Florence, 
Venice, Milan, Lucerne, Jungfrau, Basel, Strass- 
bourg, Brussels, Antwerp, London, ete. Write for 
folder and information.’ Hpnry Epwarp Rom- 
PEL, Joliet, Ill. 


could 
Play the game 


SLIDES—FOR SALE 


STEREOPTICON SLIDES, beautifully colored, 
on all the Bible, arranged with descriptive ma- 
terial and illustrated songs, enabling the Pas- 
tor to take his people through the Old or New 
Testament with the great paintings of Tissot, 
Copping, Hole, Hoffman, and other Masters. 
Special Sets for all Special Chureh Days. Mis- 
sionary, Temperance, Patriotic Illustrated Ad- 
fresses. Send for complete list, with special 
terms for Series. The Balopticon and Victor 
Stereopticon at makers’ prices with liberal offer 
of series of six lectures without charge. Mun- 
ISTHRS STHRWOPTICON SUPPLY, 13 Philip St., 
Albany, N.Y. 

LSS EE ES SS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
trust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLHSS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


OLD LETTERS WANTED—written before 1870; 
keep the letters and send me the envelopes 
and stamps. I am a collector and am in- 
terested in old stamps, post-marks ard can- 
cellation marks. Will pay good price for all 
I ean use. Collections bought. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. W. W. 
Maclaren, Care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“Did you punish Willie for smoking?” 
“No. He punished himself.’—Lijc. 


“Lady, could yer gimme a quarter to 
get where me family is?’ ‘Certainly, 
my poor man, here’s a quarter. Where 
is your family?” ‘At de movies.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“Edith, can you cook?” ‘No, Lionel. 
Can you afford to keep a- motor-car?”’ 
“No, dear.” So they did not marry, and 
they lived happily ever afterward. 
Pearson's Weekly. 


Difficult Customer: “TI can’t remember 
the name of the car I want—I think it 
starts with ‘T.’” Exasperated Salesman: 
“Madam, all our cars start with gasoline.” 
—The Passing Show. 


Theological Professor: “What is your 
view of Modernism?’ Student: ‘Well, 
humanly speaking”’— Professor: “My 
young friend, there is no other way of 


speaking.”—The Churchman. 


A certain chapter of “The Brotherhood 
of the Kingdom,” sending out notices for 
its January meeting, declares: “Our or- 
ganization is transcendent to all others: 
we have a positive, constructive, scien- 
tific, comprehensive, religious ideal. We 
are the leaven, to leaven the whole lump.” 
Blessed modesty ! 


A distinguished astronomer tells of a 
visit paid by several young Western 
women to his observatory. “I had done 
my best,” said he, ‘to answer with credit 
the running fire of questions which my 
fair callers propounded. I think I had 
named even the remotest constellations 
for them, and was congratulating myself 
upon the outcome, when one of the 
younger members of the party interjected, 
‘But, as it has never been proved that 
stars are inhabited, how do the astrono- 
mers ever find out their names? ’—The 
Continent. 


A preacher at the close of one of his 
Sermons, said, “Let all in the house who 
are paying their debts stand up.” Pres- 
ently every man, woman, and child, with 
one exception, arose. The preacher seated 
them and said: “Now, let every man not 
paying his debts stand up.” The excep- 
tion, a careworn, hungry-looking indi- 
vidual, clothed in last summer’s suit, 
slowly assumed a perpendicular position. 
“How is it, my friend,’ asked the minis- 
ter, “that you are the only one not able 
to meet his obligations?” “I run a news- 
paper,’ he answered meekly, “and the 
brethren here who stood up are my sub- 
scribers and’— “Let us pray,” exclaimed 
the minister. 


The sea breeds philosophy and logic 
and an agreeable way of viewing many 
things. Take, for example, this case of 
a handy man on Cape Cod: “How much 
do I owe you, Obed, for fixing the screen?” 
a-cottager asked him. ‘Wal, be ye goin’ 
to pay cash or charge it?’ “Oh, which- 
ever you prefer.” “Wal, ef it’s cash, it's 
two dollars and sixty cents fer the job; 
but ef you’re goin’ to charge it, itl be 
two dollars.” “Why, Obed, that’s queer! 
Usually it’s less when it’s cash.” “Yep; 
but ye see so many summer folks go 
‘way an’ fergit to pay their bills, I lose 
more where it’s charged, an’ so I’d rather 
keep them charge accounts as small as I 
kin.”"—Boston Herald, 


PLEASANTRIES a 
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Ten Thousand Dollars Needed 


in Annual Contributions from churches, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 
maintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $500. Send them to 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass, 


TYPEWRITERS All makes slightly used machines 
* $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 
ments. Five days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 
PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Bibles tor Churches 


Large assortment, all versions, 
languages and bindings. 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Stands for the ‘‘Home’’—a perfect home 
when it has a 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATOR 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


MAINE MANUFACTURING. COMPANY 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Individual Cups 
Z 


the Thomas Service. 
: = Cleanandsanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 


Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 


HARMON 
under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-G0, Tur Curistran 
REGISTER. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


STAR ISLAND REUNION 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
MARCH 1, 1924 
Under the auspices of the . 


Metropolitan Federation of Unitarian 
Young People’s Societies 
For all Shoalers, young and old, past and pro- 


spective. Dr. Frank C. Doan will be the guest 
of the evening. A fine chance to interest your 
friends in Star Island, Dinner at 6, dancing, 
stunts, ete., in the evening. $1.00. Notify 


Miss MARIAN I. LORD 
3692 Broadway, New York City 


Educational 


New _ Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating Ma- 
chine, Finishing Courses. : 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


(24) [Fuprvary 21 1924. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 
Meeting House Hill (1680), Rev. Adelbert L, 
Hudson and Rev. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M. Hibben D.D. Church service at 
11 a.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 a.m. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simous, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o’clock, All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Education for adults and children; at 
11 o’clock, kindergarten for small children; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough treets. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 10.15 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C. Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rev. Harold EB. B. Speight, Febru- 
ary 24, 11 A.M. Daily services at 12.15 pP.m., 
creer \Saturdays. Vesper services Wednesdays 
a P.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. WBugene 
Rodman Shippen, Minister. Rev. Hdward A. 
Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.45 aA.m., 
Chureh School. 11 A.mM., Morning service in 
charge of the Emerson Guild—‘Young People’s 
Sunday.” Sermon addresses by Miss Frances 
Wood and Waitstill H. Sharp. Young people’s 
chorus under Homer C. Humphrey. 7.30 P.M. 
Emerson Guild meeting. The public invited. 
GLADIOLI 42 Fancy, 10 colors........ 
Guaranteed to blossom 


Colored Gladiolus Book with cultural directions FEER 
PIERCE BULB CO., Guaran-tested Bulbs, Box 18, West Medway, Mass. 
f 


36 Mixed Bulbs, 6 colors 


